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Editorial Introduction 


JOHN JOSEPH OWENS 


The book of Jeremiah will be studied by the majority of the 
churches of the Southern Baptist Convention during the next few 
months. Directing this study will be innumerable pastors, pro- 
fessors, evangelists, and teachers. In order that they may have 
specific help in the preparation of their materials, the Review & 
Expositor has probed the minds of some of the best trained minds in 
our educational institutions. Naturally, we had to be selective since 
we could not include the materials from all the scholars that we 
would have chosen. 


Dr. Ralph Elliott was the first Old Testament professor in the 
recently established Midwestern Seminary in Kansas City. He is a 
native of Virginia and received the majority of his theological train- 
ing in the Southern Baptist Seminary. He is the author of the very 
recent book, The Message of Genesis. His colleague of the Old 
Testament Department there is Dr. Roy Lee Honeycutt, a native of 
Mississippi, who also received his theological training in Louisville. 


One of the outstanding young scholars of this generation is Dr. 
John Watts of our European Seminary in Ruschlikon-Zurich. He 
ranks among the most respected and esteemed teachers of Old 
Testament throughout the Baptist ranks. He has contributed much 
to the establishment and maintenance of the high standing of our 
sister seminary throughout her history. 

The senior professor of Old Testament of all of our theological 
seminaries is Dr. J. Wash Watts. He is the author of A Survey of 
Syntax in the Hebrew Old Testament and A Survey of Old Testa- 
ment Teaching. He has been interim president of the New Orleans 
Theological Seminary and is highly respected by all his colleagues 
and students. 

Dr. David Smith has taught only a short time in Furman Uni- 
versity, but has marked himself as an outstanding young scholar 
already. He has done advanced study in the University of Chicago 
in addition to his graduate work at Southern Seminary. 

The three other contributors to this issue are professors in the 
department of Old Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

The Review & Expositor is honored to have these eight alumni 
write on the various phases of study of the book of Jeremiah. In the 
successive issues, we shall investigate “The Atonement” and “Science 
and Religion.” We shall continue the policy of devoting an entire 
issue to the study of one vital theme. Consequently each number of 
the Review & Expositor is the equivalent of a book on that subject 
with the added bonus of the Book Review section (all for $1.00— 
quite a book bargain). Do not neglect the renewing of your 
subscription. 
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Old Testament Prophecy 


BY RALPH H. ELLIOTT 


In an article, “Notes by a Theologian on Biblical Her- 
maneutics,” Nels Ferre makes reference to a letter from an 
American physicist. According to the physicist, all so- 
called facts have in them elements which might be called 
“pre-assumptions.”! Certainly as effort is made to grasp the 
nature and ministry of the functionary called “prophet,” 
there are pre-assumptions which color the general under- 
standing of the prophetic task. One basic pre-assumption 
underlies our comprehension of the essence of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy—i.e., that the prophet never arose or existed 
in a worship vacuum. In modern terminology, he was al- 
ways related, one way or another, to his “denomination,” or 
better still to his “church” or “churches.” The prophet’s call, 
commission, and ministry were related to the worship of the 
day, be that worship good or bad. If the worship were good, 
he extolled it; if it were bad he sought to reform it. But 
even in reform, “the new idea which he brings is always re- 
lated both positively and negatively to some existent cult.’ 
Even Amos, often considered the “lone-wolf” of prophets, 
felt it necessary to initiate his ministry with reference to the 
worship sanctuary and established religion (Amos 7:10f.). 
Isaiah’s ministry cannot possibly be understood apart from 
the temple vision (Isaiah 6); and the Temple Sermon (chap- 
ter 7) of the prophet Jeremiah is ample evidence that it was 
a ministry within the realm of established religion which 
gave atmosphere to where, why, and what the prophet did 
and said. 


Pointedly, the nature of Old Testament prophecy holds 
validity and relevancy for the contemporary religious situa- 
tion. Not a person to stand outside and cast stones which 
could accomplish nothing other than broken window glasses, 
the prophet spoke from a broken and filled heart to the 


1. Nels F. S. Ferré, “Notes by a Theologian on Biblical Herma- 
neutics,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXVIII (1959), p. 105. 

2. H. Wheeler Robinson, Redemption and Revelation (The Li- 
brary of Constructive Theology, London: Nisbet and Co. Ltd., 1947), 
p. 101. i 
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covenant community. He found his existence, his “existen- 
tial concern,” to be that of a member of the supposed “faith 
community.” Though elsewhere in this series one will find 
specific concern for “Jeremiah and the Cult,” let it be said 
here that the modern prophet must study his own ministry 
in relation to his forebear’s concern for religious corporeal- 
ness. 


This is not to say that the prophet catered to cheaply 
purchased popularity. The great prophets were so indepen- 
dent as to chastise established religion in quest for religious 
revival and re-orientation. As a result, they often were un- 
popular with the populace, unkindly rejected by the kings, 
and purposefully maligned by pecuniary priests. His “struc- 
ture of prejudice” was certainly not that of gaining the chief 
place; he was willing to have no place if, in the doing, God 
were given pre-eminence. 


How characteristic this was of Jeremiah! He knew that 
unless something drastic happened in religious impulses, 
his people were destined to a tragic “rendezvous with doom.” 
Therefore, he released specific attacks upon the externality 
of temple (7:1-15; 26:1-24), law (8:8), sacrifice (6:20f.; 7:21- 
23), prayer (7:16; 11:14; 14:11f.; 15:1), circumcision (9:25f.), 
and boldly, the king (21:1-23:8) 2 It was this habitual attack 
upon external religion and a call to inner response of life 
and. heart which proved to be the prophet’s trademark. Is 
it any wonder, then, that Jeremiah in particular fought the 
debilitating battles of lonely isolation (15:10; 20:14-18), re- 
belliousness against “call” (2:13; 9:2; 20:7) and the captive re- 
straint of a stubborn-hearted people (37:11-15; 38:1-13)? 


A Transformed Ministry 


But where did the prophetic ministry begin? Perhaps 
the best understanding of Israel’s prophetic ministry can 
be gained with re-emphasis upon the fact that the prophetic 
task in Israel did not originate in a vacuum. Jeremiah fell 
in the succession of prophets in Israel who had transformed 


3. Cf. H. Cunliffe-Jones, Jeremiah (The Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961), p. 28. 
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an earlier non-Israelite phenomenon into a useful tool for 
Yahwistic faith. 


Alfred Haldar’s Associations of Cult Prophets Among 
the Ancient Semites is a good, if somewhat tedious, study of 
the ancient pre-Israel prophetic function. His contention 
that Israel, after entering Canaan, shaped a function common 
to the entire Near East* generally is accepted. The Sumerian- 
Accadian Baru priests who proclaimed oracles spectacularly 
received through hydromancy and other primitive media are 
reflected in Israel’s earliest Seers (2 Kings 13:14-19). The 
more ecstatic Mahu class is also reflected in the early 
prophecy of Israel for like the early Mahu, so Israel’s early 
prophets had their rational processes “to go forth from them,” 
subsequently behaving in a raving sort of way (1 Samuel 
10:9-13). Within the more specific Phoenician-Canaanite 
background, two kinds of functionaries are also reflected in 
the Zakir Inscription and in material from Ugarit. The point 
here is the close connection between prophet and priest such 
as was extended in early Israel, to be seen for instance, in 
Samuel, both prophet and priest in the early period. 


In less academic fashion, that the office of prophet was 
not unique to the history of Israel is reflected in the Bible 
itself. Such is to be seen in Elijah’s contest with the proph- 
ets of Baal on Mt. Carmel (1 Kings 18) and in the numer- 
ous Balaam episodes of Numbers 22-24. This formative pres- 
sure on Israel was perhaps strongest after Israel entered 
Canaan. However, the tradition which it shaped in Israel’s 
life was pre-Canaan for Moses was a prophet, the first great 
prophet of Israel (Deuteronomy 18:15) while Miriam his 
sister was known as a prophetess (Exodus 15:20), as was 
Deborah of the pre-monarchial period a little later (Judges 
4:4). Even disregarding the shaping of the present tradi- 
tions, they cannot be written off as anachronisms of a later 
age. What is significant is that in the give and take of 
Israel’s conflict with the cultures about her, the prophetic 
function became trained and cultivated so that the office 


4. Alfred Haldar, Associations of Cult Prophets Among the 
Ancient Semites (Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryckeri Ab. 
1945), pp. 110f. 
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became a transformed office with a distinct inner motivation 
and outer ethic, peculiar to Israel. 


Character of the Prophetic Office 


The route over the word Navi’ has been traveled many 
times in an effort to ascertain the distinct character of 
Israel’s prophetic office. No understanding of the Navi’ 
can be reached upon the basis of ecstasy for ecstasy, though 
basically characteristic of the earlier Ro’eh (Seer, cf. 1 Sam- 
uel 9:9), was also a dynamic quality among some of the can- 
onical prophets or Nevi’im. Isaiah’s trip about the city of 
Jerusalem, naked and barefoot (Isaiah 20), perhaps would 
not be described in terms of normal psychology, nor would 
many of Ezekiel’s antics. Nor can we forget that Jeremiah 
(chapter 27) appeared with a wooden yoke about his neck. 
But if this was ecstasy, it was a controlled ecstasy deliber- 
ately used in hopes of accomplishing a desired end. T. H. 
Robinson builds upon Lindblom’s definition of ecstasy, “con- 
centration”—the ego remains but concentrates itself deeply in 
a single feeling or idea so that normal consciousness is extin- 
guished and outward senses are put out of function. This 
is identical with what others call “spirit” (rwach) possession. 
Thus, Navi’ is a larger descriptive term which includes the 
Seer (Ro’eh and Chozeh), the false prophet, and the true 
prophet, though for a while coming to signify a more re- 
fined, matured type of prophet such as the canonical prophet. 

W. F. Albright makes a strong case for tracing the word 
Navi’ to the Accadian Nabu (to call.)® The writer would 
agree that the prophet was “primarily a man who felt himself 
specially called by God to a religious mission,”® i.e., a man 
with a vocation or calling. However, an understanding of 
the prophet on the basis of etymology alone will not do. Thus 
one returns to the traditional definition of the Navi’ as 
“spokesman,” one called to speak or proclaim, combining the 
Qal stem emphasis of “speaker” and the Hiph‘il stem em- 
phasis of “causation.” Thus the prophet, under the domi- 
nation of God, was caused to speak forth on behalf of God. 


5. William Foxwell Albright. From the Stone Age to Christianity 
oe at Garden City: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1957), pp. 


6. Ibid., p. 305. 
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He was a called spokesman. True insight upon the nature of 
the prophet’s call is inherent in the two passages in Exodus, 
4:10-16 and 7:1. Aaron was to be told what to say by Moses, 
thus serving as Moses’ spokesman. The term Navi’ is ac- 
tually used in 7:1 


And the Lord said to Moses, “See, I make you as God 

to Pharaoh; and Aaron your brother shall be your 

prophet.” (Navi’) 
As a called spokesman, he usually spoke to men in behalf 
of God but it was not unusual for him, as did Habakkuk, to 
speak to God in behalf of men. Jeremiah found that both 
tasks were his. One of the sublime moments in the book of 
Jeremiah is his period of suffering, as an intercessory 
spokesman (chapters 14-17). 


Perhaps the chief word to describe the character of the 
prophetic office would be “authority.” The prophet spoke 
because he was conscious of authority. Some of the later 
prophets like Jeremiah avoided such terms as ruach Yahweh 
(spirit of the Lord) for false prophets wrongfully claimed 
such authority and the phrase fell into disrepute. Jeremiah 
did not have to claim it; his ministry evidenced it and his 
bones felt it (20:9). He was absolute in his conviction that 
the word which he spoke was not his word, but God’s, the 
debar Yahweh (1:4). The prophet felt himself to be in some 
sense absorbed into the divine personality so that his speech 
was really not his but rather Yahweh’s speech as he extended 
himself through the absorbed prophet. This reflects the “con- 
centrated ego” theme. 


Consciousness of authority and the nature of that author- 
ity is summarized by John Skinner. (1) “The prophets 
are conscious of being intermediaries between Yahweh and 
the nation of Israel.” (2) “The prophets of Israel appear to 
have been endowed with remarkable insight into the pro- 
vidential significance of the political events of their time.” 
(3) “The experience of the prophets contains a sub-conscious 
element, appearing chiefly in the form of the vision, which 
is not characteristic of normal religious life.” 


7. John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. 7f. 
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Relevance of the Prophetic Office 


While numbers one and three above summarize the pre- 
ceding discussion, the second item pinpoints one further 
matter demanding attention as a background to Jeremiah’s 
call. The prophet had “insight into the providential signifi- 
cance of the political events” of his time. His ministry was 
always related to the needs of his time. The prophet’s task 
was “not to set forth the course of history.”§ Prediction was 
important only as it related to the present. Even the refer- 
ence to the future was an aid in digging beneath the surface 
to reveal the hand of God at work leading to an understand- 
ing of the nation’s or nations’ future without God and con- 
sequently inspiring repentant faith.® Needless to say, this 
means that no prophetic book can be comprehended without 
minute study of the foundational history of the period in 
which the prophet lived. This is intensely true of Jeremiah 
who suffered the prelude to and horrible aftermath of Jeru- 
salem’s fall, 587 B.C. Thus any genuine consideration of 
Jeremiah will demand serious attention to “Jeremiah in 
Political Context.” 


Furthermore, much said about the future from a present- 
tense historical context, will be conditional in nature. One 
cannot escape the conditional nature of prophecy. Many 
predictions, especially those closely related to the prophet’s 
present (i., a near future) were literally fulfilled. Notable 
are Amos’ prediction of the downfall of the Northern King- 
dom and Isaiah’s analysis of the Syro-Ephraimitic crisis, 734 
B.C.1° On the other hand, Damascus still stands though 
Isaiah 17:1 indicated its early ruination; Ezekiel (26:7-14) 
expected Nebuchadrezzar to make a quick end of Tyre but 
later admitted that Nebuchadrezzar was unsuccessful there 
(29:18). Tyre continued in strong existence until the time 
of the Crusades. Jonah’s prophecy of the expected demise 
of Nineveh is another case in point. It is the book of Jere- 
miah (18:7-10) which gives answer here. The prophet spoke 


8. “The Foundation of the Apostles and Prophets,” an editorial, 
Interpretation, II (April, 1958), p. 182. 

9. Ibid. 

10. R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1960), p. 9f. 
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on the basis of existent conditions. A change in existent 
conditions invalidated the forecast.11 Prophecy related to 
the future was upon a “certain things being true” basis. 
The “if” was generally related to the moral and spiritual sit- 
uation at the time of the preachment. Upon a change in 
moral and spiritual tone through repentance or other 
means, things spoken about the future might prove 
to be inconsistent. Basically, the prophet was a 
preacher to his generation, who with a keen spiritual per- 
ception, strode into the entire arena of life with a message 
sparkling with moral consciousness for social living. God 
was Lord and since the prophet was God’s spokesman, this 
demanded that the significant gamut of “man and his world,” 
with all of its “sin and judgment,”!? and its possible salvation 
come under surveillance. The outcome was dependent upon 
the “if” involved. 


JEREMIAH’S CALL TO PROPHETIC MINISTRY 


Specifically, how does Jeremiah’s call harmonize with 
the nature of the prophetic ministry as summarized? Graphi- 
cally, it is the epitome of such. Jeremiah “is the most ex- 
plicit of all the prophets on the subject of prophetic ex- 
perience,”!’ for here there is a communication between God 
and the individual to be matched no place else in the pro- 
phetic canon. Howard Tillman Kuist captures the essence 
of this personal communication in calling attention to the 
four active verbs of the call setting (1:4-10), namely I form- 
ed, I knew, I consecrated, and I appointed (1:4-5b) .'* 


(1) Personal Predestination 1:4, 5. Whatever else one 
might say about Jeremiah, he could not squelch the com- 
pulsive sense of having been predestined to his ministry. 
He was certain that God had a purpose in his personal 


11. H. L. Ellison, Ezekiel: The Man and His Message (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 196), pp. 102-105. 

12. Scott, op. cit., pp. 106-130. 

13. Edmond Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. Arthur 
W. Heathcote and Philip J. Allcock (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1958), p. 130. 

14. Howard Tillman Kuist, The Book of Jeremiah (The Lay- 
man’s Commentary, XII, Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960), p. 28. 
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creation for there was ever a continuing sense that God 
knew (Yada‘—to know intimately, 1:5a) him and thus 
prodded him ever onward for one purpose and one purpose 
alone, no matter how personally distasteful to the prophet 
himself. This continuing sense of personal predestination 
is localized best in the so-called “confessions” of Jeremiah.'® 
The intensity of his inescapable call is enhanced by the use 
of “womb,” giving something of the same descriptive com- 
pulsion as characterized the Suffering Servant (Isaiah 49:1, 
5). No wonder Jeremiah found it impossible to do other than 
“set his face like a flint” until his task was accomplished. 


(2) Particular Historical Relevance, 1:5c, 10. Like every 
true prophet, there was an initial understanding of the mis- 
sionary import of what Jeremiah set out todo. His ministry 
had to extend beyond Judah’s immediate borders to touch the 
world (Goyim). H. Cunliffe Jones pinpoints the five major 
keys of Jeremiah’s ministry to the nations in (a) the pro- 
phetic expectation of trouble from the north (1:13f.), (b) 
his warning to the ambassadors of Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, and Sidon (27:1-11), (c) his words concerning length 
of exile in a foreign land (25:11; 29:10), (d) his application 
of God’s tests to Moab (48:11-13), and (e) his letter to the ex- 
iles in Babylon (29:1-4).1° Jeremiah’s call indicated “how a 
true concern for God’s purpose for the people of Judah must 
begin to be enlarged to become a true concern for God’s 
purposes for all people.” 


(3) Portending Enabling Power, 1:6-9, 17-19. The two 
prophets who are so dynamically aware of the personal na- 
ture of their call, Moses and Jeremiah, are strikingly alike 
in their initial response to the call. As a matter of fact, 
Jeremiah has something of a “Moses complex” throughout. 
With one exception, Micah 6:4, he alone of the pre-exilic 
prophets mentions Moses by name (15:1) and the tracing of 
his ancestry to Anathoth (1:1) is no doubt an effort to trace 
“his ancestry through the priesthood of Shiloh back to the 
time of Moses and the beginning of Israel’s history as a na- 


15. +e 23-24; 11:18-12:6; 15:10-21; 17:9-10, 14-18; 18:18-23; 
20: 7- “¥ 4-18. 

Cunlite-Jones, op. cit., p. 31. 
i. Ibid. 
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tion.”!* However, Jeremiah’s complaint here in his proc- 
lamation of personal weakness and youthful inaptitude is 
far more than self-identification with yesteryear’s hero. 
It is a cry of “unworthiness” anxiety. However, this is im- 
mediately met with a promise of authenticating power (1:8) 
—a sharing of God’s intimate fellowship and its resultant 
empowering. Here again the empowering fellowship sounds 
strangely like God’s promise to Moses (Exodus 3:12), “I will 
be with you.” What more could man ask? Jeremiah was 
seized by that enabling power and it tortured him, even 
crushed him (20:9) though at times it filled him with ex- 
treme joy.!® This crushing power authenticated his ministry 
before any who offered him challenge—an authentication 
which a false prophet could never evidence (23:11f.). 


In this connection, one must not overlook the reference 
to “mouth” and speech. According to Hebrew psychology, 
an invasive possessive energy could take possession of any 
one physical organ.2° God’s enabling power would so con- 
trol the mouth (1:9) as to make it an authentic organ with 
an authoritative message. Enabling power came through 
psychic absorption. 


(4) Pattern of the Call, 1:11-19. Though many feel 
that this section came much later and is to be considered a 
“re-affirmation of the call” after periods of ridicule and re- 
sultant depression, the pattern of this part of the call ex- 
perience, be it initial or later, is one of assurance. This again 
places Jeremiah in the prophetic stream of Israel’s history. 
He was to be a spokesman (Navi’) because like a Ro’eh, he 
had seen a message. Here is to be viewed in quintessence of 
the true prophet (cf. Habakkuk 1:1). The prophet saw the 
events about him but he also saw God. With both in view, 
he could see God’s plan for the Nations. The true prophet 
must have a two way perspective—contact with God and 
contact with the everyday world. The two together, with 
God working on the world-view, will cause the prophet to 
have a burdened message for a needy people. 


18. Skinner, op. cit., p. 19. 

19. Jacob, op. cit., p. 130. 

20. H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the 
Old Testament (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 182. 
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CONCLUSION 


The nature of Old Testament prophecy is patently ex- 
hibited in the call and ministry of Jeremiah. He had ex- 
perienced the fear of an attempted smothering of God’s 
burning fire. His call was to turn those who worshiped 
with neither fear nor faith back to the rock from which 
they were hewn, the refreshing well from which their an- 
cestors had drunk (chapter 2). Like all prophets, he came 
not as an innovator but as a reformer. To perform his task, 
Jeremiah found it necessary to gather up all of the truths of 
his prophetic predecessors and bear them in the realistic 
anguish of personal existence. This was the covenant faith 
with which he sought to enamor the public. So compelling 
was his call to awaken the human breast to the heritage of 
God’s Kingdom that he challenged purely secular kingdoms, 
kings, and their cohorts (22:13-19; 26:7-15). If, like the 
northerners in Hosea’s day, there was no response to the old 
covenant, individual religion as reflected in his own intense 
and personal religious leadership would in some nearby 
eschaton be achieved in a new covenant (chapter 31). Build- 
ing upon the foundation of the prophets before him, his call 
was to speed the process, through bane and blessing, on 
its way. This he best did, as was ever true in Old Testament 
prophecy, by immediately ministering to the needs of his 
own day. 


From the suffering of such forthtellers, the world has 
been prepared to understand the Joban experiences of life 
and to find appreciative identification in the prophet par 
excellence, Jesus the Christ. Through him, the narrow 
gate, the stream of prophecy must widen again to call anew 
listening hearts to make moral and spiritual impact upon 
the ethic of daily society. Until divine compulsion sends 
to the point of no return, the modern world remains prim- 
itive and must live under another “rendezvous with doom” 
sign, a sign held by brittle threads. It is the nature of proph- 
ecy to find actuality in history. Until it does, there are 
prophets. 














Jeremiah Jn Political Context 
BY DAVID SMITH 


After Isaiah’s prophetic voice was silenced, during the 
bloody purges of Manasseh, God’s spokesmen were not heard 
in Judah until the young prophet from Anathoth began to 
proclaim the debar Yahweh. The days during which this 
prophet lived out his prophetic role were crucial in the de- 
velopment of Israel’s religious consciousness, for they were 
days in which significant historical changes made necessary 
radical reinterpretations of traditional Yahwism. To under- 
stand, then, the important theological contribution made by 
Jeremiah and his prophetic contemporaries, it is necessary 
to look at the history. 


The Zenith and Decline of Assyrian Power 


Around the middle of the seventh century B.C. Assyria 
reached the zenith of her power and then rapidly declined. 
Before the century was over she had passed into the oblivion 
reserved for nations whose grandeur remains only as a 
memory. Although at the pinnacle of success at mid-cen- 
tury, by 610 with glory gone and power consumed, her 
armies, led by a pretender king, fought a hopeless battle. 
In reality the kingdom had been lost two years before when 
Nineveh, its capital had been destroyed. Thus in a half of 
a century, Assyria’s status had changed from that of a world 
conqueror to that of the vanquished. 


When Esarhaddon came to the Assyrian throne in 681 
and established order out of the chaos which followed the 
death of his father,’ no one could have foreseen that Assy- 
ria’s days were numbered. A vigorous ruler, he quickly 
stabilized the situation at home and squelched an uprising 
in Babylon, always a thorn in the Assyrian flesh. He then 
turned his attention to the conquest of Egypt which he par- 
tially conquered in 671.2 A second Egyptian campaign was 


1. Sennacherib was murdered by some of his sons (cf. Pritchard, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 289). Esarhaddon, a younger son, 
quickly dealt with his patricidal brothers and established himself as 
the Assyrian king. 

2. He routed the forces of the Egyptian Pharaoh, Tirhakah, and 
captured Memphis; cf. Pritchard, ANET, p. 293 for details. 
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necessary when the Egyptian Pharaoh rebelled. When 
Esarhaddon died on the march, his son, Asshurbanipal (669- 
633), completed the campaign and crushed the rebellion.’ 
Further rebellion followed* and this time the Assyrians 
marched up the Nile to Thebes and destroyed it.5 Assyria 
was then in control of all of Egypt and her troubles in the 
west seemed to be at a temporary end, since Egypt had been 
the power behind the minor rebellions of the western states. 


Asshurbanipal’s troubles, however, were compound. Un- 
rest arose, as usual, in Babylon even though the king’s older 
brother served there as deputy king.® Finally, open rebel- 
lion broke out and the Elamites and the peoples of the Iran- 
ian mountains took advantage of the revolt and made attacks 
on Assyria. In the west, Egypt and the smaller states, per- 
haps including Judah (2 Chron. 33:11), rebelled as always at 
the sign of trouble in the Assyrian homeland. As if this 
were not trouble enough, the tribes of the Arabian desert 
overran Edom, Moab, and other parts of eastern Palestine 
and Syria. 

After an empire shaking struggle, Asshurbanipal mas- 
tered the situation, restored order throughout his territory, 
and punished the recalcitrant peoples.? Egypt, however, 
profited by the general upheaval and regained her indepen- 
dence. Asshurbanipal made no attempt to reconquer Egypt, 
although he may have shown clemency to Manasseh of 
Judah to gain a strong vassal near the Egyptian frontier. 

Little is known of Asshurbanipal’s later years. It is 
assumed that they were devoted to peaceful pursuits, the 
most important of which was the collection of a great 
library in which the myths and legends of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia were preserved. Evidently, the lack of military ac- 
tivity destroyed the strength of the empire, and when As- 
shurbanipal died around 633, the end was near. Neither of 
his sons who succeeded him was capable of dealing with 
the situation facing them. 


This occurred around 667; cf. Pritchard, ANET, p. 294. 

Led by Tirhakah’s successor, Tanutamun. 

Cf. Pritchard, ANET, p. 294. 

It may be that the trouble arose because Asshurbanipal’s 

es was the deputy king of Babylon. Jealous of his more 

prominent brother, he attempted to seize more power for himself. 
ae Som Pritchard, ANET, pp. 297-330 for details. 


awry 
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In October, 626, Nabopolassar of Babylon wrested the 
city of Babylon from Assyrian hands and in the following 
month ascended to the Babylonian throne which he con- 
tinued to hold in spite of Assyrian attempts to dislodge him.® 
At about the same time the Medes launched a series of at- 
tacks upon Assyria, and in a few years Assyria was at bay 
before Babylon and Media. Her only ally, strangely enough, 
was her old enemy, Egypt, whose Pharaoh had decided that 
it would be desirable to have a weakened Assyria as a buffer 
state between Egypt and the powerful Medo-Babylonian 
alliance. He also saw this as an excellent opportunity to re- 
turn Palestine and Syria to the Egyptian sphere of influence. 


The Medo-Babylonian combine was not to be denied, 
and like a young giant it quickly destroyed its aged prede- 
cessor. In 614 Cyaxeres the Mede captured the ancient 
Assyrian capital of Asshur without Babylonian assistance.’ 
When Nabopolassar arrived after the city had fallen the 
two leaders concluded a formal treaty and moved together 
to destroy the already reeling Assyria. Two years later 
(612) they took Nineveh itself and completely destroyed it.!° 
The Assyrian king perished in the battle, and the remnant 
of the Assyrian army fled westward under the leadership of 
Asshur-uballit II, who made himself king. At Haran, in 
northwest Mesopotamia, they made their last stand, but 
the Babylonians and their allies were past stopping and in 
610 Haran fell as Asshur-uballit’s decimated forces fell back 
across the Euphrates seeking safety among their Egyptian 
allies11_ The next year Asshur-uballit, assisted by the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, who had moved north along the Pales- 
tinian coastal road, attempted in vain to regain Haran.!? In 
the shambles of this miserable failure the era of Assyria 
came to an end. 


The tensions of this swiftly changing international situ- 


8. Cf. D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean Kings (626-556 
B.C.) in the British Museum. 


9. Nabopolassar arrived on the scene too late to participate; 
ef. Pritchard, ANET, p. 304. 

10. Cf. Pritchard, ANET, pp. 304f; for an interpretation of the 
event from the perspective of a Judean who anticipated it with a 
great deal of delight, see Nahum. 

11. Cf. Pritchard, ANET, p. 305. 
12. Cf. Pritchard, ANET, p. 305. 
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ation had a profound effect upon the small Israelite nation of 
Judah. Situated at the focal point of Asia and Africa her 
position was strategic and the great powers never left her 
alone. Israel, her sister in the north, had succumbed to 
Sargon II in 722 and had long been a province of the Assy- 
rian Empire. Now, during the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury, Judah was Assyria’s more or less willing vassal. Yah- 
weh’s people rarely had experienced darker days. Manasseh 
(687-642) followed a policy of complete submission to Assy- 
ria and was no more than a subject king. For this reason 
his long reign (the longest of any Judean king) was most 
unsatisfactory. Politically his policies seemed wise. They 
saved Judah from invasion and brought a period of unin- 
terrupted peace. But it was peace bought at too dear a 
price—to gain peace Manasseh surrendered the distinc- 
tiveness of Judah’s religious heritage. As a vassal he had 
to pay homage to his overlord’s gods, so he erected altars to 
Assyrian dieties in the Jerusalem Temple itself (2 Kings 21: 
4ff.). In addition, he re-established the old local shrines 
which had been suppressed during Hezekiah’s reform (2 
Kings 18:4; 21:3). Divination and magic were the fashion in 
Jerusalem and human sacrifice again made a ghastly ap- 
pearance (2 Kings 21:6). The prophetic voice was silent in 
the land, perhaps silenced by bloody purges ordered by the 
king (2 Kings 21:16). 


The general result of Manasseh’s policies was to re- 
duce Yahweh to one member of a pantheon and to degrade 
Israelite worship to the level of the nature cults of Canaan. 
This was the condition of Judah’s religion when Jeremiah 
was born (c. 650) and it had not changed greatly when he 
began his prophetic ministry in 626. Of course, some sub- 
mission to Assyria was inevitable and certain Assyrian re- 
ligious and social customs would by necessity have been 
adopted. With Assyria at the zenith of her power it would 
have been folly to have done otherwise. Manasseh, however, 
adopted them with such unwarranted enthusiasm that he 
brought upon himself the most scathing criticism accorded 
any Judean monarch by that nation’s historians. 


Manasseh was succeeded by his son Amon (642-640) who 
was soon assassinated by an anti-Assyrian group who sought 
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to gain control of the government.* Their attempt, how- 
ever, was quelled by the landed gentry of Judah, who quickly 
dispatched the assassins and placed Josiah, Amon’s eight- 
year-old son, on the throne (2 Kings 21:24). Trouble with 
Assyria was thus averted, as wiser minds were willing to 
wait for a more propitious moment for Judean self-assertion. 


Little is known about the minority years of Josiah. No 
doubt, the young king was being well prepared for the mo- 
ment of opportunity which became his around 626 when 
Assyria’s growing weakness and the resultant ineffective- 
ness of her policies made it possible for Judean indepen- 
dence to become a fact. The trouble in the heart of the 
Assyrian empire '* brought into action two of the ablest 
men in Judah’s history, the young and energetic king and 
his equally young and effective prophetic colleague Jere- 
miah. The prophet’s long range interpretation of the events 
as portending a future devastation from the north (Jer. 1: 
13ff.; 4:5; 6:26, the usual direction from which invasions 
came) may have helped prepare the way for the reforma- 
tion sponsored by the king, who saw Assyria’s weakness as 
the occasion of opportunity. 


Seizing upon the favorable situation, Josiah made wise 
and far-reaching plans. He sought to combine religious and 
political reform with national expansion. In open defiance 
of Assyria he aimed to establish Judah as an international 
power in control of the strategic land bridge joining the 
Asian and African continents. By renewing the covenant 
with Yahweh (2 Kings 23:3ff. cf. Jer. 11) and reinstituting 
certain ancient amphictyonic institutions,!® he hoped to re- 
kindle the zeal for Yahweh which had characterized Israel 


13. So John Bright, A History of Israel, p. 294f. following 
A. Malamat, “The Historical Background of the Assassination of 
Amon King of Judah,” IEJ, 3 (1953), pp. 26-29. The Kings account 
simply mentions the assassination by palace officials; cf. 2 Kgs. 21:23. 

14. Herodotus I, 104-6 claimed that a savage horde of Scythians 
swept from the steppes of Russia about this time and overran Asia, 
even coming down into Palestine. While there was a great deal of 
disturbance in the Assyrian empire, especially along the northern 
border, the presence of Scythians in Palestine seems to be the fantasy 
of Herodotus. The call of Jeremiah and the prophecy of Zephaniah 
find adequate occasion in the events in Assyria quite apart from any 
Scythian invasion of Palestine. 
15. The Holy War; Ceremony of Covenant Renewal. 
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in the time of Joshua when she had seized the land of prom- 
ise from the Canaanite city states. All of Josiah’s plans 
then centered in a thorough-going religious and social re- 
form which reached its climax in 621 when the Deuterono- 
mic law code was found in the Temple (2 Kings 22 and 23). 
Exactly what role Jeremiah played in the reformation is 
difficult to ascertain.1* Suffice it to say that there can be 
no doubt that Josiah had the young prophet from Anathoth 
on his side when he freed himself politically and cultically 
from foreign domination." 


While the reform was in progress, Josiah capitalized 
upon the enthusiasm it created and made a bold move to 
take possession of the provinces into which Assyria had 
divided the territory of northern Israel (2 Chron. 34:3-7). 
He even extended his realm into Galilee. There can be 
little doubt that Josiah had in mind the re-conquest of the 
greater part of the Davidic empire and the restoration of 
the former united monarchy over Judah and Israel. Josiah’s 
reforms and political ambitions were unopposed by Assyria, 
far too busy at home to be concerned about a rebellious 
western state. In fact, it is probable that Josiah and his 
advisors knew that the power to reckon with was no longer 
Assyria but Medo-Babylonia. Josiah maneuvered for a place 
of prominence in the new power struggle. He no doubt 
hoped to present such a picture of strength that it would 
be clear to the Medo-Babylonian coalition that Judah was 
not again to be a satellite state of the great empires. 


Nothing is known of Josiah’s reign between 621, when 
the reform was at its height, and 609, when Josiah made his 
most daring move in the bid for international prominence. 
At Megiddo, the city which guarded the pass from the 
coastal road into the center of the country, he stood in the 
way of Pharaoh Necho, who was on his way to bring the 
Assyrian king Asshur-uballit to Haran. All of Josiah’s plans 
depended upon the failure of the Egypto-Assyrian alliance. 


16. For a complete analysis of this problem see the accompany- 
ing articles on “Jeremiah and the Cult” and “Jeremiah and Social 
Reform.” 

3 Wilhelm Rudolph, Jeremia in “Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment.’ 
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Success against Necho would not only have assured that 
failure, it would also have created favor with Babylon. Un- 
fortunately, the attempt was a failure and Josiah was killed, 
presumably in battle.!® 


Babylonian World Empire 


The disaster at Megiddo destroyed Josiah’s political 
work because Necho used his superior power to destroy the 
structure Josiah had established.’® The effect of the tragedy 
was not felt immediately, since Necho moved from Megiddo 
to northern Assyria in a vain attempt to help Assyria. While 
he was thus occupied, the body of Josiah was taken in state 
to Jerusalem and in the midst of national mourning, Jehoa- 
haz, his eldest son, was made king in his stead (2 Kings 23: 
30), but only for the three months that Necho was occupied 
in the north. When he failed to save Assyria, Necho returned 
to Palestine and sought to make himself master there. He 
summoned Jehoahaz to his headquarters at Riblah and pun- 
ished him severely. He deposed him and deported him to 
Egypt (2 Kings 23:31-35). With Jerusalem still mourning for 
Josiah, this added woe called forth a plaintive cry from 
Jeremiah (Jer. 22:10). 


Weep not for him who is dead, 
nor bemoan him; 

but weep bitterly for him who goes 
away, 

for he shall return no more to see 
his native land (Jer. 22:10). 


Necho made Eliakim, another son of Josiah, king in 
Jehoahaz’ stead and changed his name to Jehoiakim to im- 
press upon him and the Judean people their subject condi- 
tion. In addition he placed the land under heavy tribute 
and reduced its dominions to the pre-Josianic borders. Sadly 


18. The book of Kings mentions no battle so some think that 
none took place, but that Necho succeeded in some way or other in 
seizing Josiah, and that the Israelite forces gave up the battle after 
Josiah was killed (So Martin Noth, The History of Israel, p. 278). 
Evidence, however at Megiddo indicating that the city was destroyed 
soaume this time favors the Chronicles account which mentions the 

attle. 


19. Martin Noth, The History of Israel, p. 278. 
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Judah’s hopes which arose with the decline of Assyria had 
been destroyed and her brief period of independence came 
to an end. She was again the vassal of an empire. 


Jehoiakim was a petty man more concerned with per- 
sonal aggrandizement than the nation’s health. While he 
squandered funds building a new and finer palace with 
forced labor (Jer. 22:13-19), the reform begun by his father 
lapsed and pagan practices crept back. Some even viewed 
the reform as a mistake and blamed the national calamity 
upon it. Although this was certainly not so, it cannot be 
doubted that the noble aims of Josiah had become some- 
what tarnished by the perfunctory nature of the reform. In 
spite of all precautions to the contrary, it primarily had 
dealt with externals, leaving the heart of the people un- 
touched. The temple and cult had become guarantees of 
Yahweh’s continuing favor and it was not long after Jehoia- 
kim became king*® that Jeremiah stood in the temple court 
and spoke out against false reliance upon religious external 
features (Jer. 7). Because of his fondness for and loyalty 
to Josiah, Jeremiah did not openly condemn the inade- 
quacies of the reform while that monarch was still alive. 
It may be that the prophet believed, or at least hoped, that 
the forceful personality of the king could guarantee its 
success. But after 609 he could hold back no longer and 
the coming to the throne of one whom he detested was the 
signal for him to speak. 


Jehoiakim did not remain an Egyptian vassal for long 
because Necho’s hold on Palestine did not last. In 605 
Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon fell upon the Egyptian forces 
at Carchemish and pushed them southwards to Hamath 
where he dealt them an even more crushing blow.” During 
the following years the armies of Babylon advanced to the 
borders of Egypt, pushing the last remains of Necho’s power 
from Asia. Upon a show of Babylonian force in Judah, 
Jehoiakim transferred his allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar 
and became his vassal (2 Kings 24:1). 


Sym It may possibly have been at the ceremony of coronation 
itself. 


21. Jeremiah 46:2; Cf. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean Kings 
(626-556 B.C.) in the British Museum for details. 
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In 601, however, Necho temporarily fought Nebuchad- 
rezzar to a standstill and the Babylonian king was forced 
to return home to reorganize his army. Jehoiakim, unable 
to see the total political situation, took courage at Babylon’s 
temporary setback and rebelled (2 Kings 24:1). Nebuchad- 
rezzar immediately sent available Babylonian troops against 
Judah. These were joined at Nebuchadrezzar’s request by 
guerrilla bands of Aramaeans, Moabites, and Ammonites (2 
Kings 24:2; Jer. 35:11). Jehoiakim was able to withstand this 
harassment for a time but in December 598 the Babylonian 
army marched to punish Jehoiakim with force.?? In that same 
month, however, Jehoiakim died or was assassinated (cf. Jer. 
22:18f. and 36:30) and his eighteen year old son, Jehoiachin, 
was placed on the throne (2 Kings 24:8). Within three 
months Jerusalem surrendered and the unfortunate young 
king was deported with his family and retinue to Babylon. 
The temple and palace treasures were seized as booty and the 
artisan and ruling class were carried into captivity (2 Kings 
24: 12-16). 

Jehoiachin spent the remainder of his life in Babylon, 
where he lived as a deposed king with his family and cour- 
tiers.22 The exiles and some of the people of Judah regarded 
him as the last and rightful king of Judah** and hoped for 
his return and reinstatement. Jeremiah realized that this 
hope was in vain and warned against it (Jer. 28:1ff.). 


Nebuchadrezzar reorganized the state of Judah after 
the conquest of Jerusalem. The Negeb (south country) was 
removed from her control (Jer. 13:18-19) and was overrun 
by Judah’s ancient enemies in Edom. Judah’s population 
was drastically reduced and her economy crippled. To head 
the subjugated state Nebuchadrezzar chose another son of 
Josiah named Mattaniah, changing his name to Zedekiah (2 
Kings 24:17). Unfortunately for Judah, Zedekiah, though 
well intentioned, could provide little stability in the days 
of crisis. He was ill suited for a place of responsibility in 


22. Bright, A History of Israel, p. 306. 

23. Four cuneiform tablets from the period of Nebuchadrezzar 
mention his name and describe him as king of Judah. 

24. The exiles dated their years “from the captivity of King 
Jehoiachin” (Ezekiel 1:2) and certain jar handles from Palestine 
bear the stamp “Eliakim, steward of Jehoiachin,” showing that the 
crown property was still his. 
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times which demanded strength of character. He had no 
mind of his own and seems forever to have been halting be- 
tween the two opinions of allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar 
and rebellion. In addition, he was poorly advised by those 
who hoped the Babylonian yoke could be cast aside (Jer. 
28:1-4). Again it was Jeremiah who counselled submission 
to the Babylonian authority (Jer. 27-29). The king, unable 
to make up his mind, fell under the suspicions of Babylon 
(Jer. 51:59) and incurred the wrath of Jeremiah (Jer. 21: 
3-7). 


In 595/4 a minor rebellion flared in Babylon and Zede- 
kiah’s leading officials persuaded him to take “the insane 
step of renouncing his allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar.”*> Am- 
bassadors from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon met 
in Jerusalem to plan for revolt (Jer. 27:3). For reasons un- 
known, the plot came to nothing and Zedekiah sent envoys 
to Babylon to make peace with his overlord (Jer. 29:3). 


The “Patriotic” party, however, was not to be denied its 
attempt for independence and, supported by Egypt, Judah 
rebelled in 589. Zedekiah, characteristically, was not cer- 
tain about the advisability of this action and constantly con- 
sulted with Jeremiah who, even in the face of charges of 
treason, advocated submission to Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 21: 
1-7, 37:3-10, etc.). The king, however, did not have the 
courage to follow his convictions and yielded to the “Patri- 
otic” enthusiasm of his nobles. 


The Babylonian reaction was immediate. The whole 
of Judah fell quite rapidly into the hands of Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s troops. Only a few strongholds were able to hold out 
against them. The last three to fall were Azekah, Lachish, and 
Jerusalem (Jer. 34:7) and of these only Jerusalem could 
hold out for long. Azekah fell, then Lachish, and Jerusalem 
was left alone.?® In the capital there were people who ad- 
vised surrender? and most prominent among them was Jere- 


25. Noth, The History of Israel, p. 283. 

26. In the ruins of Lachish a number of military letters were 
found which vividly portray the rapid disintegration of the Judean 
opposition. Azekah fell, then Lachish, leaving the grim evidence 
of the thoroughness of the destruction in her ruins. 


27. Cf. The Lachish Letters. 
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miah. But even now his word went unheeded and help was 
sought from Egypt. When an Egyptian army did appear and 
forced the Babylonians to raise the siege for a time, false 
optimism spread throughout the city. Jeremiah sardoni- 
cally advised, “They will return” (Jer. 37:6-10). The routing 
of the Egyptian forces took little time and almost imme- 
diately the seige of Jerusalem was resumed. With hope of 
Egyptian help gone, the fate of Judah was sealed. 


Jerusalem fell in July 587, after a total siege of one and 
a half years. Zedekiah tried to escape with his courtiers 
but, captured by Babylonian troops as he crossed the Jor- 
dan (2 Kings 25:3f.; Jer. 52:7f.), he was taken to Nebuchad- 
rezzar at Riblah. Shown no mercy, he witnessed the ex- 
ecution of his sons, was blinded and taken in chains to 
Babylon (2 Kings 25:7). The next month the city walls 
were leveled and the city itself was burned. Many leading 
citizens were executed and the remainder of the upper 
classes were deported to Babylon (2 Kings 25:8ff.). 


Only the poorest of the land were left in Judah which 
the Babylonians now organized into a province of their em- 
pire. Nebuchadrezzar appointed Gedeliah, a former palace 
official, governor over the wrecked, cityless, depopulated 
land and assigned him the task of restoring order. Gedeliah 
established his headquarters at Mizpah (one of the less 
ruined cities) where he was joined by Jeremiah who had 
chosen to remain in the land. For a few months there was 
a period of constructive peace during which Gedeliah made 
some progress toward restoration. Certain over-zealous pa- 
triots, however, considered him a collaborationist and, backed 
by the king of Ammon, and led by Ishmael, a member of 
Judah’s royal house, launched a successful plot to assassinate 
him. Gedeliah’s friends, fearful of Babylonian vengeance, 
fled to Egypt taking with them Jeremiah. 


Seldom in history have times been as momentous as 
those in which Jeremiah lived. In a world which saw em- 
pires rise and fall, he raised a prophetic voice often unheard, 
but most needed. It is significant, then, that while few re- 
member Asshurbanipal, Necho, or even Nebuchadrezzar, 
the memory of Jeremiah lingers on. 











Jeremiah ~ A Character Study 


BY JOHN D. W. WATTS 


No one can read the book of Jeremiah without confront- 
ing the prophet himself. His personality and character, his 
personal struggles and bitter battles, even the passion and 
problems of his prayer-life are projected from these pages 
in life-sized portraits. 


The Man 


Biographical data on Jeremiah is limited, but what 
there is is significant. From Anathoth, a son of Hilkiah 
the priest, he came of age about the time of Josiah’s reform 
(626 B.C.). Anathoth was one of the Levitical cities of Ben- 
jamin listed in Joshua 21:18. It lies north of Jerusalem 
(Isaiah 10:30) and must have been very near the modern 
village of Anata. Although this village preserves the name, 
it is not old enough to have been the actual sight of Jere- 
miah’s boyhood. Ras el-Karrubeh, about half a mile away 
from Anata, has often been identified as the spot. But this 
is by no means certain. 


Since Anathoth was a Benjaminite village, Jeremiah 
stood outside the main stream of Judean life, both in his 
early development and in his relation to the events that 
followed. He remained bound to Anathoth through his 
family inheritance there (32:6f.) and the village is men- 
tioned twice in his prophecies (11:21, 23; 29:27). 


That Jeremiah came from a priestly family is not sur- 
prising since Anathoth was a Levitical city. An incident re- 
corded in 1 Kings 2:26f. throws interesting light upon this 
priestly family. Abiathar, the only survivor of the ancient 
priestly family of Eli at Shiloh and for many years one of 
David’s two leading priests in Jerusalem, was sent into exile 
by Solomon. He went to Anathoth where he apparently 
owned some property. If Hilkiah was actually a representa- 
tive of the old priesthood of Eli from Shiloh, Jeremiah was 
heir to an older and more authentic tradition of Israel’s 
early faith and life than the priests of Jerusalem themselves. 
Growing up in such a home, it was no wonder that the old 
traditions of Moses and the desert covenant with Israel, as 
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well as the inflexible moral demands of her holy God, should 
have been planted deep in his impressionable young mind. 
He was surely nourished upon the stories of Eli his ancestor 
and of the judgment that fell upon Shiloh. They made a deep 
impression on him (Jer. 7:12, 14; 26:6, 9; 41:5). His education 
would have included the stories of Samuel’s courage and 
conscience alongside the epic traditions of David’s Jerusalem. 


Anathoth lies so close to the boundary between north- 
ern and southern Israel that it must have had intimate con- 
nections with both kingdoms. This background provided 
Jeremiah with many links to the prophetic and religious 
traditions of the north as well as those of the south. He 
was obviously acquainted with the speeches of Amos and 
deeply influenced by those of Hosea. The fulfilment of 
their prophecies in the destruction of the Northern Kingdom 
was a theme never far from his mind (31:15). 


Anathoth is just far enough away from the capital to 
preserve the calm of country life and allow Jeremiah to 
grow up more impressed by the grandeur of Judah’s wild- 
erness than by the splendor of Jerusalem’s streets. Jeremiah 
was born in the waning years of Manasseh’s terrible reign. 
The king had completely prostrated himself before Assyrian 
power, doing anything religious or political which he con- 
ceived might please his mighty overlord. The result was a 
reign of idolatrous laxity in religion and tyrannical cruel- 
ty for the citizens. His son Amon was assassinated after a 
brief two-year reign. 


At this point a new political factor made itself felt in 
Judah’s history. “The people of the land”, that is the peo- 
ple of the countryside of Judah outside of Jerusalem, came 
to the support of Amon. Although they were not successful 
in protecting the life of the king, they did frustrate the pur- 
pose of his assassins by placing his eight year old son Josiah 
on the throne. 


The young king’s reign was marked by a series of re- 
forms in Judah’s political and religious institutions. These 
reforms were inspired by at least three factors, the first two 
domestic. The first was the entry into active political life 
of the “people of the land” and their demand for an inde- 
pendent political course on the part of Judah’s leaders. 
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The second factor lay in the increased religious in- 
fluence which was brought to bear upon the king by priests 
who evidently were his counselors and teachers. This cer- 
tainly prepared the way for the great religious reform of 
622-1 B.C. The third factor lay in the far capital of Assyria 
where the mighty mistress of the nations was beginning to 
lose her grip upon her many vassals and dependent states. 
The mills of history grind slowly, and it was almost thirty 
years before the great empire would be finally brought to 
her knees. But even in the early years of Josiah her 
strength had relaxed to the point that small nations like 
Judah were breathing a more independent air. 

From Anathoth Jeremiah could observe the movements 
of troops to and from Jerusalem and great caravans com- 
ing and going out through her gates. The prospect of great 
events and mighty changes was everywhere. It was an ex- 
citing time to live, both historically and religiously. Critical 
periods in history have always produced great men. The 
six decades of Jeremiah’s life covered one of the most ex- 
ilarating and most critical periods of Judah’s history. This 
boy from Anathoth proved to be one of the persons whose 
character and personality would be measured by the inten- 
sity of events in his lifetime. 

The priest’s son from Anathoth grew up to become an 
extremely sensitive—even weak—person. Introverted and 
quiet, he nonetheless felt very keenly the issues which faced 
his people and his nation. Yet he shrank from taking any 
direct part in them. He attempted to escape God’s call to 
prophesy (1:6). He complained again and again about the 
fate which should single him out for this role in history, even 
cursing the day of his birth (20:14f.; 15:10). He went so 
far as to accuse God of being like a stream which cannot be 
trusted (15:18). He seemed never able to summon the dis- 
cipline of spirit and hardness of temperament which could 
make prophets like Amos, Isaiah, and Ezekiel stand up to 
hardship without flinching. 

Jeremiah, like Hosea, showed a tremendous capacity for 
suffering. He was lonely and isolated under the taunts and 
hate of his enemies (17:15; 18:18; 20:7). He was torn apart 
by the contradiction between the message he had to bring and 
the feelings of his heart (4:19). He was often despondent 
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and discouraged by the apparent failure of his prophecies 
to be fulfilled (17:14-18). 

The strength which Jeremiah showed from time to time 
was clearly not his own. The word of God overpowered 
him (20:9) and gave him the strength to stand—solid as a 
rock (1:19). 

Jeremiah was intensely aware that his task called for 
him not only to deliver the word of God, but also to be a 
personal factor in the situation. Again and again in his work 
he bared his inmost being, making it clear that he was aware 
of his personal existence as a witness to God. For the sake 
of this witness he renounced marriage and the companion- 
ship of friends (16:1f.). He often carried out his task by 
means of symbolic acts (13:1ff; 19: 1ff.; 27: 1ff.; 28:1ff.). For 
this reason Baruch wrote an account of his suffering intended 
as a testimony of God’s faithfulness to him. Jeremiah was 
a man of extremes. He could show great joy and equally 
great despair. His moods swung like a pendulum from one 
extreme to another. He could be a very warm and courage- 
ous friend, but an equally bitter enemy. 


Jeremiah showed deep spiritual insight and intense inner 
courage which was born of a struggle between his tendencies 
to weakness and the high calling of God. Forged in the 
bitter fires of personal experience, his words often reached 
a depth of personal intensity which can hardly be matched. 
He was lonely and isolated, a man who needed companion- 
ship and yet denied it to himself for the sake of the word 
of God. 

Jeremiah, like Hosea before him, became an instrument 
through whom God showed the depth of his feelings for 
Israel. God’s love, his grief, his despair, as well as his 
anger, were reflected in the corresponding emotions of the 
prophet. Jeremiah helped to prepare the way for an under- 
standing of the “suffering servant”. In this he brought Old 
Testament prophecy very near its peak. 


The Prophet 


Perhaps for no other man has the call of prophecy run 
so counter to his own inclinations and wishes as for Jere- 
miah. Yet when in the 13th year of Josiah the call came, 
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God spoke of having known, predestined, and preconsecrated 
him to this task. “Before I formed you in the womb I knew 
you, and before you were born I consecrated you; I ap- 
pointed you a prophet to the nations” (1:5). Everything in 
Jeremiah’s ancestry, birth, and early life had been pointed 
in this one direction. 

Jeremiah’s first objection paralleled that of Moses (Ex. 
4:10), while his second objection was that he was too young 
for such an assignment. God answered that his own autho- 
rity would accompany him and his own presence would 
deliver Jeremiah from the power of his enemies. 


Then Jeremiah saw a hand extended to touch his mouth 
as he heard the words: “Behold, I have put my words in 
your mouth”. Authority and power derived from the fact 
that the words which Jeremiah had to speak would be the 
words of the Lord himself. Jeremiah was simply a messenger 
for the Lord. 

But the very fact that a prophet was a bearer of the 
divine message made him much more than a messenger: 
“See, I have set you this day over nations and over king- 
doms, to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to 
overthrow, to build and to plant” (1:10). The word which 
Jeremiah would announce would not only inform but also 
accomplish the message it contained. God’s decisions and 
the expression of his power which were to be announced 
through Jeremiah would involve the nations of all the Near 
East. The critical moment at which he appeared on history’s 
stage was one of cataclysm and disturbance in which every 
nation of that great area was involved. God’s will con- 
cerned all of them, and Jeremiah’s prophecies would touch 
many of them. He truly became “a prophet to the nations”. 

The personal implications of his call soon became clear 
to Jeremiah. The words recorded in ch. 16 must have been 
heard very shortly after he began his prophetic ministry. 
They spelled out the isolation which this call would force 
upon him. He was forbidden to marry or to enjoy the com- 
forting support of a home. He was forbidden normal social 
intercourse with friends for he could enter neither a “house 
of mourning” nor a “house of feasting”. He had to demon- 
strate that the Lord had “taken away his peace from this 
people” (16:5). 


| 
| 
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The account of his call sketched in broad outline the 
via dolorosa which lay before him. Though personally weak, 
he would be made strong. Though naturally mild and re- 
treating in spirit, he had to become aggressive and hard. 
Though normally companionable and friendly, he had to 
isolate himself and live the life of a hermit that the word 
of God might be fulfilled. 

The first period of Jeremiah’s ministry extended from 
his call to about 621 B.C. During this early period he 
preached against idolatry in the high places, calling for re- 
pentance. His messages were obviously influenced by the 
work of Hosea. This was probably not a literary dependence 
but due to the fact that Hosea and Jeremiah stood in the 
same prophetic tradition which, in turn, was very close to 
that of Deuteronomy. During this period Jeremiah re- 
peatedly threatened attack from the north. 


As he called the people to repent of their sins, he un- 
doubtedly helped to prepare the way for great religious 
events. It may be that this preaching caught the king’s 
attention and found a favorable response. 


By 621 Assyria’s hand on the western nations had become 
so weak that they were prepared to risk acts of disloyalty. 
At this time the priests brought to the king a law-book 
which had been found in the temple (2 Kings 22-23). Under 
conviction aroused by the reading of that book Josiah ordered 
a sweeping reform of all the religious institutions of his 
kingdom. He began by removing all signs of the Assyrian 
cult from the court of the temple in Jerusalem. Then he 
carried the reform to the smallest places of worship in the 
most remote corners of his kingdom. Jeremiah appears to 
have been friendly to the reform. Some of his early speeches 
reflect a kinship to Deuteronomic speech while 11:6 appears 
to indicate an active support of the reform. He had to 
endure persecution from his family which may have been 
due to his support of measures which deprived them of their 
livelihood. During this period he probably lived in Jerusa- 
lem and may even have been a regular member of the 
prophetic group serving the temple. 

Complete silence followed the year 621 and continued 
until the death of Josiah in 609. One can only guess as to 
its cause. It may be that Jeremiah had decided to await the 
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results of the reform before picking up his prophecy again. 
But this may be due to the fact that, instead of a fulfilment 
of the dire prophecies which Jeremiah had raised against 
Judah, she was enjoying a period of unparalleled prosperity. 
Josiah’s power and popularity increased. He extended his 
realm until it almost reached the ancient boundaries of the 
Davidic empire. The Scythian danger had disappeared and 
Assyria was being systematically destroyed by her foes. 


After Josiah’s death, Jeremiah prophesied actively again. 
This immediately brought him into conflict with priests and 
temple prophets. On one occasion only the intervention of 
the “elders” prevented a martyr’s death (ch. 26; cf. 20:1-6). 


During this period he also had a severe conflict with 
King Jehoiakim (22:13-19 and ch. 36). When he was ban- 
ished from the temple court, Jeremiah had his prophecies 
reduced to writing and sent them to be read there. The king 
demanded a personal reading, cutting and burning each 
column of the scroll as it was read. 


During this period the divine task weighed heavily upon 
Jeremiah. He unburdened himself in his so-called “con- 
fessions”. In these he often argued heatedly with God. But 
he never doubted his call, and the Lord’s corrections and 
admonitions always sent him back to his work (12:5; 15:15; 
19-21; 15:16; 17:17; 20:9-11). 


At the turn of the century Jeremiah was no longer 
scorned as a “false prophet”. His prophecies of the “foe 
from the north” were all too literally fulfilled in the appear- 
ance of Nebuchadrezzar with his Babylonian army. In the 
period that followed, Jeremiah was apparently held in high 
esteem by the king. However, he was not able to exercise 
enough influence on Zedekiah to prevent his continued in- 
trigue and rebellion against his Babylonian masters. 


During this period Jeremiah wrote a letter to the de- 
portees urging them to be loyal to Babylon (ch. 29). By 
sending such a letter he, of course, drew the added hatred of 
super-patriots in Jerusalem including the prophets who only 
preached a “gospel of salvation”. Jeremiah preached the 
same message in Jerusalem urging the people to remain 
loyal to their Babylonian overlords since it was the Lord’s 
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will that Judah be subject to her power (ch. 27). King 
Zedekiah occasionally asked him for his counsel (21:1-7; 
34:1-7), but could not be persuaded of the truth of Jere- 
miah’s convictions. 


While Jerusalem was under siege, Jeremiah predicted 
again and again that the Babylonians would destroy the city. 
He stuck to his convictions even while an Egyptian relief 
column drew near. The Lachish letters may reflect the 
accuracy of his predictions. He was accused of treason and 
arrested. Only the intervention of a foreign palace official, 
called simply Ebedmelech (king’s servant), saved him from 
death in a cistern (38:1-13). 


That Jeremiah must have his prophecies vindicated by 
the destruction of Jerusalem itself must have been an ex- 
tremely bitter experience. The Babylonians freed him from 
his prison and gave him the choice of returning to Babylon 
with them or of remaining in Jerusalem. He chose the latter 
and would undoubtedly have ended his days in that ruined 
city. But the murder of his friend, Gedaliah the governor, 
ended the work of reconstruction (40:7-41:18). The mob 
forced him with Baruch his scribe to accompany them to 
Egypt. In Egypt Jeremiah picked up his fight against 
idolatry. Baruch’s biography breaks off without recounting 
his death. However, it must have occurred about 585 B.C. 
(chs. 42-44). 


The Man of God 


Fleming James has written of Jeremiah, “More than all 
the ‘words of Yahweh’ to Israel he left to posterity his life 
with God. And what a life with God it was!”. .. with “its 
sincerity, its intensity, its surrender, its vigour, its freedom, 
its intimacy”! The call to prophecy so isolated Jeremiah 
from all natural connections that he was literally shut up 
to a life of very close communion with God. There was no 
other to whom he could turn. It may be that other prophets 
had similar experiences, but Jeremiah was the only one who 
recorded his most intimate conversations with God for 


1. Personalities of the Old Testament (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950), p. 330. 
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posterity. They open to the reader the inmost recesses of 
his heart. In them he bared his soul to God, withholding 
nothing of his most bitter personal conflicts or his deepest 
desires. Skinner is certainly correct in noting that there is 
nothing quite like them in the whole range of devotional 
literature.? 


The great tension in Jeremiah’s life was caused by the 
fact that he was called to serve as a mediator between two 
parties who were hopelessly estranged. During his ministry 
it became increasingly apparent that if he sided with his God 
he would become an enemy of his people, and if he sided 
with his people he became an enemy of his God. It is this 
tension which almost broke the spirit of the prophet. In 
doing so, however, it added the depth of tragic experience 
to the prayer-life of the prophet. 


The life reflected in Jeremiah’s “confessions” was one 
marked by frankness before God to whom all human hearts 
stood naked and every human thought revealed (ch. 11-12). 
Jeremiah like Job did not hesitate to present his questions 
in sharp and demanding form: “Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
when I complain to thee; yet would I plead my case before 
thee. Why does the way of the wicked prosper? Why do all 
who are treacherous thrive? ... Thou art near in their 
mouth and far from their heart” (12:1f.). 


Again and again in these prayers Jeremiah pled for 
vindication of his cause and even for vengeance against his 
enemies. Sometimes he was given a definite statement of 
judgment upon them, but at others God answered in a 
stern, even harsh, manner with no concession at all. “If you 
have raced with men on foot, and they have wearied you, how 
will you compete with horses? And if in a safe land you 
fall down, how will you do in the jungle of the Jordan?” 
(12:5). 


These prayers did not reflect a flight from reality, nor 
a haven to which Jeremiah could flee knowing that he 
would be safe from the dangers of conflict. In them God 
sent him back to take up the struggle, forcing him to be 


2. John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1922), p. 202. 
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hard where his nature tended to be soft (15:15-21) and to 
speak where he would have preferred to keep silent (20:9). 
The Lord was truly a hard taskmaster. 


Jeremiah, however, testified that he tested the Lord in 
these experiences and never found him wanting. “O Lord, 
my strength and my stronghold, my refuge in the day of 
trouble, to thee shall the nations come from the ends of the 
earth .. .” (16:19). “Thy words were found, and I ate them, 
and thy words became to me a joy and the delight of my 
heart; for I am called by thy name, O Lord, God of hosts” 
(15:16). 


The greatest gift which comes to us from Jeremiah was 
born in the crucible suffering. It lies in the recorded ex- 
periences of this man of God as he struggled to be true to 
his divine calling. In his anguished cries to God, in his bitter 
questioning of divine wisdom, in his pleas for aid against 
his many foes and in the answers which God gave to each 
of them, Jeremiah has presented us with a pattern of 
patient faithfulness which has been the inspiration and help 
of many a man of God through the centuries. The struggle 
evoked in a human heart by the divine call to service is no 
more succinctly presented or patiently borne anywhere ex- 
cept in the accounts which the Gospels give of Christ in 
Gethsemane. 








Jeremiah and Social Reform 
BY MARVIN TATE 


The subject of this article is a somewhat unconventional 
one for the book of Jeremiah. Personal religion is usually 
the major concern.! But it is a mistake to think of the 
prophet as a religionist dwelling in abstraction from the 
difficulties of public life. Jeremiah did not hesitate to enter 
the arena of social issues and do battle. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that his most characteristic trait was to 
carry “the searchlight of the prophetic conscience into the 
region of private morals.” But this does not diminish the 
importance of his attitude toward social problems. Rather, 
the significance of the prophet’s relationship to social issues 
is enhanced by the factor of personal religion. 


Social Conditions As Jeremiah Found Them 


Some degree of knowledge concerning the social and 
moral conditions of the day can be gained from the narratives 
which convey the teachings of the prophet. This can be 
supplemented and controlled to some degree by general in- 
formation concerning the period gained from other sources. 
It is impossible to attain an objective sociological study by 
this method. But there are no real reasons for doubting the 
basic validity of the conclusions. Jeremiah considered it an 
intrinsic part of his mission as a prophet to be a moral and 
religious analyst.’ 


The picture of social conditions during the time of 
Jeremiah contains features similar to those found in other 
prophetic books. Various types of anti-social conduct and 
corrupt religious practices were prevalent. The reality of 
disturbing conditions was impressed on Jeremiah in a vivid 
personal experience. On some occasion he received the 


1. E.g. see John Paterson, The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948), pp. 139-159; Alfred 
Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1938), pp. 334-36. 

2. John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), p. 148. 


3. Ibid., pp. 138-64, 
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command of the Lord: “Run to and fro through the streets 
of Jerusalem look and take note! Search her squares to see 
if you can find a man, One who does justice and seeks 
truth. ...” (5:1). But the Diogenes-like search was futile. 
A lack of “justice”—mishpat, which really means religious 
consistency and constancy—and “truth”—emunah, the qual- 
ity of firm faithfulness‘—was evinced by all social classes. 
The prophet discovered what has been discovered again and 
again: sin is no respecter of socio-economic status. 


The conjecture has been advanced that these verses 
(5:1-14) give us Jeremiah’s first impression of social con- 
ditions in Jerusalem.5 The suggestion envisions the young 
prophet moving from his village home in Anathoth to the 
busy city. With his keen powers of observation and ready 
perception he soon became deeply distressed by the un- 
wholesome situation. But it is easy to read too much into 
the passage for we cannot be certain about the exact date 
or circumstances.* However, we can be sure that the passage 
reflects a personal experience of Jeremiah. It must have 
been a shocking, even appalling, discovery for the sensitive 
prophet. 


In another context (9:2-9), the dimensions of the moral 
and ethical situation become even clearer. Jeremiah found 
it necessary to warn: “Let every one beware of his neigh- 
bor, and put no trust in any brother; for every brother is a 
supplanter? and every neighbor goes about as a slanderer” 
(9:4). Apparently there was a general breakdown of trust- 
worthiness and dependability. Deceit, lies, and oppression 
were customary. The root of it all is found in spiritual re- 
bellion: “. . . they refuse to know me, says the Lord” (9:6). 
Perhaps Jeremiah has overstated the situation somewhat be- 
cause he always seems especially sensitive to treachery and 
deceit (cf. 11:18-12:6). 


4. Elmer A. Leslie, The Intimate Papers of Jeremiah (Boston: 
Boston University Press, 1953), p. 9. 


5. Skinner, op. cit., p. 139. 

6. Ibid. 

7. The verbal root of the name “Jacob” is used (see Gen. 27:36). 
Paraphrase: “For every brother is really a Jacob.” 
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Sexual corruption was rampant.’ Jeremiah complained 
repeatedly of the lustful and adulterous habits of the people 
(e.g. 2:20-29; 3:1-5; 5:8)—even the prophets were guilty 
(23:14; 29:23). Sexual abuses were almost certainly being 
augmented by a revival of the fertility cults in one form or 
another. Whenever sexual aberrations are either sanctioned 
by religion or ignored by religion corruption spreads with 
great rapidity and permeation. It is obvious that the society 
of Jeremiah’s day was soaked in sexuality. 


The oppressive tactics of the wealthy received attention 
from the prophet (e.g. 5:26-29). Some had become rich 
(“fat” and “smooth”) by fraud and shrewd stratagems. In 
their drive for wealth they had either ignored or exploited 
the dependent and needy. 


The charges of Jeremiah against the evil practices of 
religious leaders seem especially strong. “Both prophet and 
priest are ungodly; even in my house I have found their 
wickedness, says the Lord” (23:11). The prophets of Jerusa- 
lem were denounced because they committed adultery, 
walked in lies, and strengthened the purpose of evil-doers 
(23:14). Their false messages, stolen from one another or 
built on faked visions, did not come from the Lord and gave 
the people vain hopes (23:16-22). Jeremiah’s favorite word 
for false religious leadership was sheger which is a legal 
term used most frequently in the wisdom literature. It is a 
strong word which carries the idea of deliberate lying or 
false witness.® It is used of the wise men (hakamin, 8:8-9) 
who had rejected the true source of wisdom, the word of 
the Lord, because they had made it into a lie with “the false 
(sheger) pen of the scribes.”!° Four classes of religious 
leadership are designated as failing in 2:8: priests, “those 
who handle the law” (scribes-wisemen), “shepherds” 
(kings), and prophets." So hardened had the religious lead- 
ers become that they had lost the capacity for shame and 
“they did not know how to blush” (6:15; 8:12). 


8. Hinckley G. Mitchell, The Ethics of The Old Testament (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912), p. 201. 

9. A.C. Welch, Jeremiah His Time and His Work (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1955), p. 85. 


10. J. Philip Hyatt, “Torah in The Book of Jeremiah,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 60: 382-84, 1941. 


11. Hyatt, op. cit., pp. 384-85. 
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The abuse of political power is well illustrated by Jere- 
miah’s charges against Jehoiakim (22:13-19). Jehoiakim had 
enlarged his palace by the use of slave labor and fraud—at 
a most critical time in the life of the nation. A strong con- 
trast is drawn between the policies and character of Jehoia- 
kim and those of his father Josiah (22:15). Dishonest gain, 
bloodshed, and general oppression characterized the reign 
of the petty tyrant.’ 


The picture can be expanded by the addition of other 
references to murder (7:6), theft (7:9), and child sacrifice 
(7:31-32). The end result is not a bright and cheerful one. 
It reveals the prevalence of strong degenerate elements in 
the social structure despite attempts which had been made 
at reform. A tide of decadence was running. 


However, Jeremiah was not unique in his discovery and 
denunciation of the sins and social wrongs of his people. 
Amos, Micah, Hosea, and Isaiah had preceded him and others 
followed. His distinctive contribution at this point is found 
not in his exposé of moral conditions but in his understand- 
ing of the depth of sin among the people.'* He came to 
realize, probably very early in his ministry, that immorality 
and spiritual rebellion were not only widespread but deeply 
entrenched. In one striking passage figures of speech are 
piled up to express the terrible pervasiveness of Israel’s sin. 
Israel is compared to an animal that has broken its yoke and 
bonds; to a harlot; to a vineyard which produces wild vines; 
to a young camel in passion who constantly runs about seek- 
ing another mate; to a wild ass in heat; and to a thief 
(2:20-29). So dirty and stained is Israel that: “Though you 
wash yourself with lye and use much soap, the stain of your 
guilt is still before me, says the Lord God” (2:22). 


Jeremiah knew that the source of the difficulty lay in 
the “heart.”!4 The heart is “weak” or “sick” (17:9)15 and 


12. John Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959), p. 304. 

13. See J. Philip Hyatt, Jeremiah Prophet of Courage and Hope 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1958), pp. 90-93. 

14. The word “heart,” leb and lebab, usually should be trans- 
lated “mind” or “inward man.” See Edmond Jacob, Theology of 
the Old Testament, tr. by Arthur W. Heathcote and Philip J. Allcock 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), pp. 163-66. 

15. Philip Hyatt, “The Book of Jeremiah,” The Interpreter’s 
Bible (New York: Abingdon Press, 1956), V, p. 952. 
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“stubborn” (3:17; 7:24; 9:13; 11:8; 13:10; 23:17). The sin 
of Judah is written with a “diamond-pointed” pen of iron on 
the tablet of their hearts and on the horns of their altars. 
Cultic life (“horns of their altars”) and “heart-life” cannot 
be separated.’® Israel by acts of free choice was in the grip 
of the “stranglehold of compulsive habits.”!7 But the people 
did not desire freedom, as this ironic quotation of their 
words shows: “It is hopeless, for I have loved strangers, and 
after them I will go” (2:25). We can understand the prophet 
when he almost despaired of repentance: “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots? Then also you can 
do good who are accustomed to do evil” (13:23). 


It is also instructive to note what Jeremiah omitted from 
his moral indictments. No particular mention is made of 
drunkenness, excessive luxury and frivolity, or militarism. 
There is also little or no evidence of a class bias in Jere- 
miah.'* He does not defend the masses against the aristoc- 
racy but arraigns the poor and rich, people and kings, alike. 


Jeremiah’s Approach to Social Problems 


It is rather common today to say that human beings 
encounter the challenges of life with two basic responses: 
fight or flight. Jeremiah was tempted to take the way of 
flight. On some occasion he cried: “O that I had in the 
desert a wayfarer’s lodging place, that I might leave my 
people and go away from them!” (9:2). The discomfort of 
a wayfarers lodge would be preferable to continuing life with 
a people of such moral duplicity!?® But the temptation—and 
how often we share it with the prophet!—was rejected be- 
cause of the compulsion of the divine call (20:9; 23:9). 
Jeremiah had to fight. Fight he did. 


Before consideration is given to some of the specific ap- 
proaches of the prophet to ethical issues, attention should be 
directed to the question of his ethical sources. What was 


16. Ibid., p. 950. 

17. Walter Harrelson, Jeremiah Prophet to the Nations (Phila- 
delphia: The Judson Press, 1959), p. 27. 

18. Yehezkel Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel, tr. by Moshe 
Greenberg (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960), p. 419. 

19. Clyde T. Francisco, Introducing The Old Testament (Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1950), p. 152. 
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the basis of his ethical principles? What soil supplied the 
roots for his social decisions?”° 


The answer is not difficult in the case of Jeremiah. It 
has long been noted that he is strongly dependent on 
Deuteronomy.” To a degree, the examples of literary simi- 
larity can be accounted for by the fact that the language of 
the day of Jeremiah was strongly Deuteronomic in thought 
and phraseology.?? It would be a mistake to assert absolutely 
that Jeremiah was familiar with the book of Deuteronomy 
considered as a literary whole—though he may have been.”* 
But it does not seem to be over-stressing the evidence to 
agree with the following statement by Kaufmann: 


The conclusion imposes itself that Jeremiah spoke 
the language of D because he lived and created in 
its atmosphere. Jeremiah is the prophet of Deuter- 
onomy and the covenant that was made upon it. 


Varied lines of evidence support the thesis that Jeremiah 
found his ethical sources in the Deuteronomic traditions.” 


First, it is now widely agreed that Deuteronomy did not 
originate within the circles of the Jerusalem court and 


20. For treatments of the ethical basis of the prophets in gen- 
eral see: N. W. Porteous, “The Basis of The Ethical Teaching of the 
Prophets,” Studies In Old Testament Prophecy, edited by H. H. 
Rowley (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950), pp. 143-56; James Muilen- 
burg, “The Ethics of The Prophet,” Moral Principles of Action, 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), 
pp. 527-42; and Th. C. Vriezen, An Outline of Old Testament Theol- 
ogy (Boston: Charles T. Branford Company, 1958), pp. 315-42. 

21. J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Hartford-Battersby, The Hexa- 
teuch (New York: Longmans Green and Co., 1909), pp. 88-91; H. H. 
Rowley, “The Prophet Jeremiah and The Book of Deuteronomy,” 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, p. 158; P. Albert Condamin, 
Le Livre de Jeremie (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1920), pp. 103-04. Lists of 
parallels will be found in Carpenter and Harford-Battersby; S. R. 
Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, The 
International Critical Commentary (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895), pp. Ixxvii-lxxxiv, xciii; John Bright, “The Date of 
the Prose Sermons of Jeremiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
70: 15-35, 1951. 

22. W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. Robinson, An Introduc- 
tion to the Books of the Old Testament (New York: Meridian Books 
Inc., 1958), p. 298. 

23. Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, op. cit., p. 90. 

24. Kaufmann, op. cit., p. 415. 

25. It should not be assumed, of course, that there are no dif- 
ferences in thought between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. Cf. William 
L. Holladay, “Prototype and Copies: A New Approach to the 
Poetry-Prose Problem in the Book of Jeremiah,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 79:352, December, 1960. 
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temple.?® The evidence for an origin in the early monarchi- 
cal period of the northern kingdom is strong.?* Gerhard von 
Rad?* believes that the real carriers of the Deuteronomic 
traditions were Levitical circles in north Israel. The original 
center was not Jerusalem but the sanctuary at Shechem.”® 
The Deuteronomic traditions were especially valued in the 
period following the failure of the reform of Hezekiah (i.e. 
after 701 B.C.)*° and provided a powerful accelerator for the 
reform of Josiah in 621 B.C.*4 


In the light of these conclusions, it is of great interest to 
note that Jeremiah came from a priestly family centered at 
Anathoth, a Benjamite village, and in the territory of the 
old northern kingdom.** His interest in the old sanctuary at 
Shiloh is also significant (7:12; 26:6).8° It is extremely 
likely that the Deuteronomic influence on the thought of 
Jeremiah did not begin with the reform of Josiah. It is 
reasonable to assume that Jeremiah had been educated in 
the Deuteronomic torah traditions from his youth in the 
priestly school at Anathoth.** The circumstances of his call 
are unknown to us, beyond what we have recorded of the 
visions in ch. 1. But the influence of Deuteronomy on his 
call is illustrated by the phraseology used. Deuteronomy 
18:18 is expressed in the words of God to Jeremiah: “Behold, 
I have put my words in your mouth” (1:9).% “All that I 
command you, say to them,” “I am with you,” “Do not be 
dismayed” are all Deuteronomic phrases (Deut. 31) .°¢ 


26. G. Ernest Wright, “The Book of Deuteronomy,” The Inter- 
preter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon Press, 1953), II, 325. 

27. Ibid., p. 324. 

28. Gerhard von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy, tr. by David 
Stalker (Chicago: Henry Regenery Company, 1953). 

29. See Wright, op cit., p. 326. 

30. von Rad, op. cit., pp. 45-59, 61, 66 emphasizes the importance 
of the “holy war” traditions for this period. 

31. The reform of Josiah was already in progress when the 
discovery of a book of law was made in the temple. 2 Chronicles 34:3 
dates the beginning of the reform to the twelfth year of Josiah. There 
is little reason to doubt the accuracy of this account. See Rowley, 
op. cit., p. 164; Bright, A History of Israel, p. 296. 

32. Welch, op. cit., p. 33. 

33. Too much emphasis should not be placed on the sanctuary 
at Shechem. Shiloh holds equally as important a place in the 
biblical traditions. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), p. 103. 
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In the well known passage in 11:1-14, it is recorded that 
Jeremiah received a commission from the Lord to proclaim 
“the words of this covenant” in the cities of Judah and in 
the streets of Jerusalem. The usual conclusion has been that 
the prophet became an ardent advocate of the reform poli- 
cies of Josiah. Subsequently, Jeremiah saw the disappoint- 
ing results of the reformation and, after a period of silence, 
attacked the policies of the reform, especially the centraliza- 
tion of worship in Jerusalem.5* However, among scholars 
there has been no agreement on this point.** 


While it is most probable that Jeremiah did support the 
reform policies of Josiah,*®® it is wise not to insist that this 
passage had its origin in the events of 621 B.C. No date is 
given and verses 9-12 would fit well into the reign of 
Jehoiakim.* It is not absolutely necessary that the words 
“this covenant” refer to the covenant renewal under Josiah.*! 
The reference can be to the covenant of the Deuteronomic 
traditions known by Jeremiah before the reform of 621 B.C.* 
On the other hand that there is a linkage between 11:1-14 and 
Deuteronomy seems clear. There is verbal agreement be- 
tween 11:5 and Deuteronomy 8:18; 6:3, etc.4* The curse of 
God on the man who does not obey “this covenant” (11:3) 
and the response of Jeremiah “Amen” (11:5) reflect the 
priestly ritual of blessing and curse found in Deuteronomy 
27.4 


37. Cf. Skinner, op. cit., pp. 89-107; Rowley, op. cit., pp. 171-74; 
Welch, op. cit., pp. 76-96; Hyatt, op. cit., pp. 779-80. 

38. See Page Kelley’s article for the views of Welch, Hyatt, and 
Skinner. 

39. The chief reasons for believing that he did are as follows: 
(a) the attempts to lower the beginning of Jeremiah’s ministry from 
627/26 B.C. have been unconvincing; (b) the absence of any refer- 
ence to Jeremiah in 2 Kings 22-23 can be explained by the youth 
and relative obscurity of Jeremiah—besides he did not belong to 
the Jerusalem temple staff—; (c) allowance must be made for a 
growing maturity of spiritual insight on the part of Jeremiah. Early 
support of policies later repudiated would not be surprising in a 
religious leader. 

40. Bright, “The Date of the Prose Sermons of Jeremiah,” 
p. 29, n. 45. 
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Hyatt * argues that the covenant referred to here is not 
the Deuteronomic law but the covenant made at Sinai 
(Exodus 24) and its strong emphasis on the moral law of the 
ethical decalogue. This argument is wide of the mark. It 
overlooks the fact that the Deuteronomic traditions give a 
major place to the exodus events and the making of the 
covenant at Horeb-Sinai. The book of Deutercnomy begins 
with a long introductory section (chs. 1-11) which stresses 
the love of God for Israel as manifested in his acts of de- 
liverance at the exodus from Egypt and in the wilderness 
(4:32-40, 44-46; 5:6; 6:12; 20-25; 7:8-9:7, etc.).4¢ In this 
connection it is pertinent to note the thesis of George 
Mendenhall,** who argues that beginning with David a new 
theology of the covenant developed. In this new phase of 
covenant history, built on the covenant concept of the old 
tribal confederacy,*® the center of attention shifted to the 
role of David in the covenant relationship. The Lord was 
bound to insure the perpetuity of the Davidic line (2 Sam. 
7; 23:1-7) and to preserve the nation (Isa. 37:35). The 
Deuteronomic traditions do not seem to share this view of 
the covenant. This, of course, is not surprising as the lack 
of dynastic stability in the northern tribes made it easier for 
the traditions of the tribal confederacy to remain alive.*® 
Thus, we find that something less than enthusiasm is ex- 
pressed for kingship in Deuteronomy (Deut. 17:14-20) ;°° 
and careful adherence to the law is prescribed (cf. 1 Sam. 
8; 12:6-25). The king is denied the supreme jurisdictional 
function, this being assigned to a tribunal at the central 
sanctuary (Deut. 17:8-13). In the Deuteronomic literature 
the Golden Age of the past was the time of the exodus from 
Egypt and the covenant of Horeb-Sinai.™ 


45. Hyatt, op. cit., p. 906. 
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Jeremiah fits this pattern perfectly. Toward the king- 
ship he is Deuteronomic to the core. He prescribes a code 
for the king (22:1-5) in typical Deuteronomic terminology. 
He minces no words in attacking the kings of his day who 
violated the code. The king is not exempted from the stipu- 
lations of the law. He could not exploit his “neighbor”— 
his subject—-with impunity.®? Indeed, the Davidic line is 
not essential for the purpose of God. This is illustrated jn 
the prophecy concerning Jehoiachin: “Write this man down 
as childless,®* A man who shall not succeed in his days; for 
none of his offspring shall succeed in sitting on the throne 
of David, and ruling again in Judah” (22:30). Jeremiah 
saw no future for the Davidic dynasty. God could get along 
without the king. 


It is significant to note that Jeremiah revived the use 
of the term “covenant” (berith). Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah used this term very little.5“* Mendenhall® suggests 
that the reason for their reluctance to use the concept 
stemmed from the shift of the covenant from Moses to the 
Davidic king and the preservation of the nation. The prophets 
did not accept this theology and so avoided the use of the 
term “covenant.” Jeremiah, however, lived in the period of 
the revival of the old Mosaic tradition®® and because of this 
he could use the term with deep meaning. Thus, the role of 
the king is relegated to a secondary position. 


In the eschatology of Jeremiah, only minor emphasis 
is given to the position of the king. In two passages the 
assertion is made that the Lord will “raise up for David” a 
“righteous branch” (23:5-6; 35:15), who shall reign as a wise, 
just, and righteous king.** The emphasis in each case is on 


52. For a good expression of Jeremiah’s attitude toward Jehoi- 
akim and Zedekiah see Norman K. Gottwald, A Light to the Nations 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959), p. 354. 

53. Apparently, Jehoiachin was not actually childless. 1 Chr. 
3:17 lists seven sons and cuneiform tablets from Babylon indicate 
five sons. Hyatt, op. cit., p. 986. 

54. Hosea used the term more significantly than the others 
(e.g. Hos. 2:20; 8:1). Bright, “The Date of the Prose Sermons of 
Jeremiah,” p. 34. 

55. Mendenhall, loc. cit. 

56. Ibid., pp. 47-50; Bright, The History of Israel, p. 300. 

57. For discussion of these passages and the whole problem of 
messianic passages in Jeremiah see Sigurd F. Bryan, “The Messianic 
Teachings of Jeremiah” (Thesis: Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, 1956), pp. 111-14, 172-212. 
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the raising up of a new king of the Davidic type but not on 
the continuation of the Davidic line. There will be a “new” 
king as well as a “new” covenant (31:31-34). 


The Deuteronomic ethic is illustrated further by the bold 
and courageous temple sermon (7:1-8:3; 26:1-24).5° These 
passages reveal the development among the people of 
Jerusalem of a dangerous false doctrine of temple inviola- 
bility. “The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,” 
were the deceptive words expressing the misplaced trust of 
the people. Jeremiah smashed the security of such a doctrine 
by reviving the old priority of ethic over cultic form. The 
main import of the sermon is clearly this: there can be no 
hope for deliverance without obedience to the ethical re- 
quirements of the covenant. The temple and cult are dis- 
pensable in the purpose of God. Jeremiah harked back to 
the basic principles of the ethical decalogues and reminded 
the people of the commandments on theft, murder, adultery, 
etc. Buber remarks: 


It is as if, he, standing at the gate of the temple, put 
forth his hand into the innermost room and took 
from the ark the tablets in order to show them in a 
changed order to the people.*® 


For, as Buber had already pointed out, the order of sins in 
Jeremiah’s charge is in contradistinction to the Pentateuchal 
order with sins against the cult or religion at the end rather 
than the beginning.© Jeremiah did not want his meaning 
mistaken. 


At this point it is well to ask how Jeremiah could be 
the prophet of Deuteronomy and at the same time oppose 
so vigorously a dominant feature of the Deuteronomic 
reformation; i.e. the careful ordering of the cult and worship 
(in the Jerusalem temple in particular)? It seems clear 
that the answer lies in the fundamental variation of views 
between Jeremiah and the Jerusalem cult in the interpreta- 


58. For discussion of the literary problems of the temple ser- 
mon see Hyatt, op. cit., 867-70, 1005; Raymond Calkins, Jeremiah The 
Prophet (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), pp. 134-153. 

59. Martin Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949), p. 172. 
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tion of the Deuteronomic traditions.** This fundamental 
difference was basically at two points. First, no amount of 
cultic manipulation, even sincere ritual, could produce de- 
liverance. The Deuteronomic theory of history is applied 
with rigor by Jeremiah.® Babylon must triumph because 
the Lord has willed it to be so. Israel has rebelled and 
refused the blessing. The curse is inevitable. The failure 
of the reform of 621 B.C. to better the moral and social con- 
ditions of the people simply confirmed his interpretation. 
The destruction of the nation would not be final but it would 
be certain. Jeremiah was not opposed to cult as cult, but 
he knew that divine judgment could be the only result of a 
cult which sought to ignore ethical and social responsibility. 


Second, the religious leadership had failed to lead in a 
continuation of the revival of Mosaic theology. At the top, 
Jehoiakim and Zedekiah failed to maintain the high level 
of devotion and character manifest in Josiah. It is impos- 
sible to be certain about the exact interpretation of 8:8, 
but it is probable that the reference is to the alteration of the 
Deuteronomic traditions by a growing class of scribal inter- 
preters.* As already noted, the word sheger, Jeremiah’s 
favorite word for false religious leaders, is used here. This 
word is also used in the temple sermon: “Behold, you trust 
in deceptive (sheger) words to no avail” (7:8, also in 7:4). 
The same term is used of the prophets of Jerusalem 
(23:14, 26). 

One further incident from the ministry of Jeremiah 
illustrates his basic approach to social problems. In chapter 
34 it is recorded that during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, Zedekiah made a covenant with the people to 
free their slaves. This emancipation was interrupted when 
the siege of the city was lifted temporarily. Finding the 
slaves profitable again, or at least thinking that they would 


61. Skinner, op. cit., pp. 173-178, is basically correct in his con- 
tention that the temple address marks the parting of ways between 
Jeremiah and even the best of the Deuteronomic reformers. It may 
be added that 3:6-10 may point to a break even earlier. See Welch, 
Jeremiah His Time and His Work, pp. 79-88. 

62. Welch, op. cit., pp. 205-212. 

63. Hyatt, “Torah in the Book of Jeremiah,” pp. 382-84. 
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be useful in the future, the owners broke the covenant and 
took them back. For this action they were the recipients of 
the righteous indignation of the prophet. 


You have obeyed me by proclaiming liberty... 

behold, I proclaim to you liberty to the sword, to 

pestilence, and to famine, says the Lord (34:17). 

The Deuteronomic background is quite clear. Not only 
is there the direct reference to Deuteronomic law,® but 
there is also the peculiar blend of humanitarian concern 
and the absolute, even ruthless, demand for faith and 
loyalty; all this being linked to an absolute control of his- 
tory by the Lord. The treatment of dependent classes and 
minority groups was a vital concern for the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 


Relevance of Jeremiah’s Approach to 
Social Reform for Today 


Jeremiah’s attitude toward social issues can provide 
valuable counsel for today. The following suggestions are 
made to indicate lines of thought that can be pursued. 

First, Jeremiah should teach us that social reform needs 
to be built on a firm theological basis. The keen moral 
analysis of the prophet, the fervent demands for justice and 
the deep concern for moral values were possible because 
of the sure theological ground on which he stood. He 
avoided the pitfalls of expediency, corruption, and com- 
promise in the twisting and swiftly changing events of 
his day by joining revealed torah (which he knew well) 
with the living word of the Lord. May we learn from him. 
Nothing is more impotent and fruitless than attempts at 
social reform carried out in an ideological vacuum. Let the 
modern social reformer be never ceasing in his search for 
theological guidelines. And may he ever be willing to be 
guided by principles when he discovers them. Otherwise, 
the blind will lead the blind—into the ditch. 

Second, the union of personal religion and social con- 
cern in Jeremiah should be instructive. Always there are 
those who insist that religion must be purely individual. 
They declare that the impact of the religious ethic on the 


65. Rowley, op. cit., p. 169. 
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institutions of society must be minimized. There are many 
who will encourage the man of faith to find his place among 
those who are— 


Throwing stones at the Stephens, 
Standing firm with all the evens, 
Making hell for all the odd, 
All the lonely ones of God. 


Their voices are heard in our day. The form is often the 
common admonition to “Preach the Gospel and leave con- 
troversial matters alone.” The non-controversialist will 
never be comfortable with Jeremiah! True, he knew the 
value of caution,® but his ministry was hardly calculated 
to “win friends and influence people.” He provoked violent 
opposition and stood for principles. He refused to com- 
promise principle in the name of prudence. “Men who incur 
the risk of starvation in a stinking cistern have always been 
men who have set principle above prudence.”® 


Third, the social problems of our day have much in 
common with those confronted by Jeremiah. We, too, live 
in awesome and uncertain times. There is the temptation 
to believe that moral values and social justice matter little 
among the mighty acts of the passing panorama of time. 
Everything is relative; nothing matters very much. Is there 
a prophet to remind us, even from a cistern, that God in his 
inexorable purposes never excuses moral rebellion? 


Finally, let it not be forgotten that Jeremiah loved his 
people. He never ceased to love them. May we never 
venture forth on social reforms without genuine love for 
people—all kinds of people. May no man dare to seek social 
reform in the name of religion who is not prepared to say 
with Jeremiah: 


O that my head were waters 
and my eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night 
for ...my people! (9:1). 


66. T. Crouther Gordon, The Rebel Prophet (New York: Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, 1931), p. 91. 
ain oc his withdrawal before dealing with Hananiah in 
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Jeremiah’s Concept of Individual Religion 


BY PAGE H. KELLEY 


The purpose of this study is to evaluate Jeremiah’s con- 
tribution to the development of individualism in Hebrew 
religion. This will involve a brief survey of the ancient 
Hebrew concept of the corporate nature of religion as a 
background for understanding Jeremiah’s approach. A 
study of the prophet’s concept of the individual nature of 
religion must of necessity include what he had to say con- 
cerning the inwardness of religion. The sources for this 
study are the numerous passages dealing with the prophet’s 
attacks on the institutions of religion, such as the temple, 
the ark, and sacrifices, the so-called “confessions” of Jere- 
miah (10: 23-24; 11:18-12:6; 15: 10-21; 17:9-10, 14-18; 18: 18-23; 
20:7-18), and, most important of all, the well known pas- 
sage treating of the new covenant (31:31-34). 


I. The Ancient Hebrew Concept of Religion’s 
Corporate Nature 


In the early stages of the development of their religion 
the Hebrews shared with other semitic peoples the concept 
of the solidarity of the group,’ a concept to which H. Wheeler 
Robinson has given the name of “corporate personality.”? 
This meant that the individual was closely related to, and 
for some purposes, identified with the group to which he 
belonged. This accounts for certain Old Testament practices 
which are abhorrent to the modern reader, such as blood 
revenge (Gen. 4:14f., 23f.; Judg. 8:18-21), the ban (1 Sam. 
15: 2ff.), and the punishment of the innocent with the guilty 
(Josh. 7:16-26). The Abrahamic covenant was made not 
only with Abraham but also with his descendants (Gen. 
17:2-8). Worship under the terms of the covenant was 
largely a corporate responsibility, the three chief function- 
aries in Israel’s cultus being the king, the priest, and the 


1. Cf. A. J. B. Higgins, The Christian Significance of the Old 
Testament (London: Independent Press Limited, 1949), p. 38. 

2. See H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the 
Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), pp. 70ff., 81ff. 
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prophet.’ These cultic leaders acted, “not as individuals, but 
as representative men, or as corporate personalities.”* George 
Adam Smith has written: 


Worship was the business of the nation: public 
reverence for symbols and institutions and rites in 
which the individual’s share was largely performed 
for him by official representatives.® 


There were dangers as well as points of strength in a 
position such as this. It failed to impress upon the individual 
his share in the corporate guilt of an apostate society. 
When God punished the Israelites, they disavowed their 
personal responsibility by saying: 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge (Ezek. 18:2b). 


This also tended to foster a superstitious faith in the ex- 
ternals of religion. The approach to God consisted of little 
more than the performance of certain prescribed rites and 
ceremonies. There is evidence that some of the Israelites 
believed that the punishment for their sins would be de- 
ferred until later generations. 


Son of man, behold, they of the house of Israel say, 
“The vision that he sees is for many days hence, 
and he prophesies of times far off” (Ezek. 12:27). 


The strength of the position lay in the fact that it prevented 
the development of a sterile individualism that would 
thwart social action. What was needed in Israel was a 
healthy synthesis of these two points of view, a philosophy 
that took seriously man’s individual responsibility before 
God, and at the same time his social responsibility. To 
Jeremiah, more than to any other prophet of the Old 
Testament, is owed a debt of gratitude for having con- 
tributed to the formation of such a philosophy. 


3. See A. S. Herbert, Worship in Ancient Israel (Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1959), pp. 33ff. 


4. Ibid., p. 42. 


5. George Adam Smith, Jeremiah (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, Fourth Edition, Revised, 1929), p. 367, 
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II. Factors that Influenced the Thinking of Jeremiah 


J. Philip Hyatt has defined individualism as “the type 
of religion which stresses the importance of the individual 
man, his responsibility and actions, and his relationship to 
God, rather than the importance of the nation or of some 
other group.”® Jeremiah has often been described as “the 
father of religious individualism.” This claim needs to be 
modified. H. Wheeler Robinson recognizes Jeremiah as the 
pioneer in the field of individual responsibility before God; 
but he issues a word of warning: 


But even after the assertion by him and by Ezekiel 
of an individual relation between God and the 
Israelite, against the popular saying, “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge”, the idea of a corporate relation remains 
important and operative. We must not, as is often 
done, sharpen the new emphasis into an antithesis.” 


The principle of individualism was at least implicit in the 
teaching of those who preceded Jeremiah. Early laws, such 
as the ten commandments and the Covenant Code (Exod. 
20-23), were addressed not only to the nation as a whole 
but also to the individuals who constituted the nation. The 
prophet Hosea, from whom Jeremiah borrowed many of his 
theological concepts,§ had already taught that religion is 
“first and foremost a matter of relationship with God.”® 
Not only did Jeremiah not create the concept of individualism 
de novo, but neither did he emphasize the individual to the 
exclusion of the nation. No prophet was more aware of the 
interrelatedness of human beings. Though he must prophesy 
Judah’s destruction, he was ever the patriot, deeply con- 
cerned over the destiny of his country. Even in the passage 
describing the new covenant (31:31-34), he did not wholly 


6. J. Philip Hyatt, Jeremiah: Prophet of Courage and Hope 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1958), p. 87. 

7. Robinson, op. cit., p. 71. Cf. Walter Harrelson, Jeremiah, 
Prophet to the Nations (Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1959), p. 77; 
John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the Life of Jeremiah 
(Cambridge: University Press), pp. 216f. 

8. Jeremiah’s dependence on Hosea will be discussed more fully 
in the later section dealing with the new covenant. 

9. Norman Snaith, Mercy and Sacrifice, A Study of the Book of 
Hosea (London: SCM Press Limited, (1953), p. 39. 
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overcome the nationalistic point of view, for the new cove- 
nant is to be made “with the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah.” This is said not to minimize the prophet’s contri- 
bution to the rise of individualism as a factor in Hebrew 
religion but in order to see this in its proper perspective. 
George Adam Smith has described the prophet’s efforts in 
these words: 


Jeremiah never lost hope of the ultimate restoration 
of Israel. Nevertheless the individual aspects of 
religion increase in his prophesying, and though it 
is impossible to trace their growth with any accu- 
racy because of the want of dates to many of his 
Oracles, we may be certain that as he watched under 
Josiah the failure of the national movements for 
reform, inspired by Deuteronomy, and under Jehoia- 
kim and Zedekiah the gradual breaking up of the 
nation, and still more as his own personal relations 
with the Deity grew closer, Jeremiah thought and 
spoke less of the nation and more of the individual 
as the object of the Divine call and purposes.’° 


What were the principal factors that influenced the 
thinking of the prophet? They included his failure to 
bring about a national conversion, his disillusionment with 
the Josianic reform movement, and, most important of all, 
his own experience of fellowship with God. 


Jeremiah might well have said, as Paul did later, “Bre- 
thren, my hearts desire and prayer to God for them is that 
they might be saved” (Rom. 10:1). Nevertheless, it be- 
came his lot to announce the destruction of his people. As 
Norman Snaith has written: 


He was the patriot who was called to prophesy 
disaster to his country and to advise abject surren- 
der to the foreigner, because he knew that “patri- 
otism is not enough.”!! 


Jeremiah did not enjoy his role as a prophet of doom. As 
H. Cunliffe-Jones has so aptly expressed it, he found him- 
self “on both sides of the conflict—on the side of the people 
for whom he cares and on the side of God who is hostile 


10. Smith, op. cit., p. 368. 
11. Norman Snaith, Amos, Hosea and Micah (London: Epworth 
Press, 1956), p. 54. 
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to their persistent sinfulness.”!2 The prophet was over- 
whelmed with a sense of frustration and personal failure.'* 
He gave expression to his innermost feelings in that remark- 
able group of oracles known as his “confessions.” * 


Jeremiah foretold the destruction of the nation but he 
saw faith continuing beyond that event. It was the genius 
of the prophets that they saw judgment issuing in salva- 
tion.5 It was natural that as Jeremiah foresaw the dissolu- 
tion of the nation he should think of faith continuing in the 
lives of individuals. Thus in contrast to the pessimism of 
the “confessions” stands the optimism of chs. 30-33, a sec- 
tion usually referred to as “The Book of Comfort.” 


The entire question of Jeremiah’s relation to the Josianic 
reform is shrouded in uncertainty. Welch believed that Jere- 
miah took no part in the movement and that he was opposed 
to it in principle. He wrote the following words: 


In 3:6-13 Jeremiah rejected the Josianic reform be- 
cause it was false in principle. In 8:8f. he rejected it 
because of the falsity of the method in which it had 
been introduced.!* 


Hyatt eliminated the problem altogether by taking the date 
626 B.C. as the probable date of Jeremiah’s birth, rather than 
of his call.1* This meant no passages in the book could with 
confidence be assigned to the reign of Josiah since, according 
to this view, Jeremiah began his career in the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Skinner suggested that the prophet’s removal 
from Anathoth to Jerusalem was due to his early advocacy 


12. H. Cunliffe-Jones, The Book of Jeremiah (London: SCM 
Press Limited, 1960), p. 75. 

13. See H. Freedman, Jeremiah, Soncino Books of the Bible 
(London, Soncino Press, 1949), p. XIII. 

14. The “confessions” will not be dealt with in detail in this 
study since they are treated elsewhere in this issue of the Review 
and Expositor. 

15. See J. A. Sanders, The Old Testament in the Cross, (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), pp. 91ff. 

16. See — by Wood, Fire in My Bones (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1959), p. 


17. Adam t, Raab Jeremiah, id Time and His Work (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 9 

18. J. Philip Hyatt, The Book o Jeremiah, The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Vol. V (New York: Abingdon Press, 1956), p. 779. 
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of the Deuteronomic covenant.!® His view was that Jere- 
miah became an ardent champion of the cause of reform, 
which brought him into conflict with his townsmen. Soon, 
however, he began to see the defects of the reform move- 
ment. He saw its superficiality, its inability to cope with im- 
morality, polytheism, and superstition, and its impotence to 
deal with the problem of sin. He later detected a worse evil 
in the new-born spirit of self-righteousness based on a for- 
mal acceptance of the covenant and an outward compliance 
with its demands.2° If Skinner’s interpretation is the correct 
one, then Jeremiah’s disillusionment with the national re- 
form movement was one of the factors that led him to see 
religion as an individual matter. 


It was Jeremiah’s own experience of fellowship with 
God, more than any other factor, that led him to the con- 
viction that faith in God is a deeply personal reality. Jere- 
miah probably means “Yahweh hurls,” “an excellent de- 
scription of a diffident prophet who was always being pro- 
jected into situations for which he was not naturally apt.”?! 
Snaith has described the prophet’s experience in these 
words: 


Jeremiah, more than any other Old Testament per- 
sonage of whom we have anything like sufficient 
knowledge to judge, was a man made for fellow- 
ship and friendship. At the same time he was 
forced by his convictions to do things and to say the 
very things which were most calculated to isolate 
himself from everybody else. ...It was far from a 
pleasure for him to stand alone; it was, in fact, a 
very great burden to him and a matter of great 
distress. ... Out of all this tribulation and loneliness, 
this man Jeremiah was driven to seek and to find 
a fellowship with God such as no man had known 
before. He realized the possibility of a direct 
ixnowledge of God on the part of the individual. The 
result was that not only was he able to say that the 
true and new covenant involved the writing of the 
law on the heart of every man, but also he was 
able to say this on the grounds that God had written 
His law on Jeremiah’s own heart.?? 


19. Skinner, op. cit., p. 109. 

20. Ibid., p. 106. 

21. Snaith, Amos, Hosea and Micah, p. 53. 
. Snaith, Mercy and Sacrifice, pp. 23f. 
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III. Ways in Which the Prophet Contributed to the 
Development of Individualism 


Jeremiah promoted the ideal of personal religion in 
various ways. He did it by divorcing true religion from the 
Jerusalem temple, the ark, the sacrificial system, and circum- 
cision, by declaring that a person did not have to be in Pales- 
tine, the sacred land, in order to serve God, by describing sin 
as a disease of the heart, and by proclaiming the new cove- 
nant. In doing these things, Jeremiah was only making ex- 
plicit what was already implicit in the teachings of Hosea. 
His dependence upon Hosea was perhaps greater than 
scholars have generally recognized. 


Welch has written these memorable words: 


Few things determine men’s attitude on religion 
more clearly than the statement of what they count 
essential to a right relationship to God.” 


Jeremiah found himself in violent opposition to his people 
over what they considered to be the essentials of religion. 
Did they not have the temple, the sacrifices, the ark of the 
covenant, and circumcision as the seal of the covenant? 


They had their prophets, priests, and king, sacred func- 
tionaries who embodied the presence and power of the Lord. 
They had Jerusalem which the Lord had chosen as his 
earthly habitation. Jeremiah told them that the Lord was 
greater than all these material symbols and dependent upon 
none of them, that He would remain when all these were 
wiped out.4 


Jeremiah vigorously attacked these symbols since he 
regarded them as mere objects of superstition, hindrances 
rather than aids to true worship. Concerning the temple, 
he wrote: 


Do not trust in these deceptive words: “This is the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord.” ... Has this house, which is 


23. Welch, op. cit., p. 88. 


24. See John L. McKenzie, The Two-Edged Sword, An Inter- 
pretation of the — Testament (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956), p 
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called by my name, become a den of robbers in your 
eyes? ... Therefore I will do to the house which is 
called by my name, and in which you trust, and to 
the place which I gave to you and to your fathers, 
as I did to Shiloh (7:4, 11, 14; cf. 26:6). 


Concerning the futility of sacrifices, he wrote: 


For in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, I did not speak to your fathers or command 
them concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices. But 
this command I gave them, “Obey my voice, and I 
will be your God, and you shall be my people; and 
walk in all the way that I command you, that it may 
be well with you” (7:22f). 


As Jeremiah thought of the future, he envisioned Jerusalem 
existing without any visible symbol of God’s presence.” 
There would no longer be any need for the ark: 


And when you have multiplied and increased in the 
land, in those days, says the Lord, they shall no 
more say, “The ark of the covenant of the Lord.” It 
shall not come to mind, or be remembered, or 
missed; it shall not be made again (3:16). 


In his famous letter to the exiles in Babylon (29:4-28), Jere- 
miah exhorted them to promote the welfare of the land of 
their exile and to pray to the Lord on its behalf. Thus God 
could answer the prayers of his people even when they 
were living in distant lands. 


Jeremiah’s concept of the essentials of religion was 
closely related to his understanding of the nature of sin. 
He regarded sin as a disease of the heart,?* an alienation 
of spirit (cf. 2:20-22; 5:1-11; 7:24; 13:10, 23; 17:1, 9). He de- 
clared that Israel had forsaken God (2:13), forgetting him 
“days without number” (2:32). He had established a cove- 
nant with her, taking her as his bride, but she had violated 
this covenant (2:2, 23; 3:20; 31:32). In his understanding of 
the nature of sin, Jeremiah was profoundly influenced by 


25. Jeremiah anticipated John’s vision < a city in which the 
Lord God himself was the temple (Rev. 21:22). 

26. The Hebrews considered the heart as the seat of the intellect. 
Cf. Aubrey R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought 
of Ancient Israel (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949, pp. 77-88; 
Fred M. Wood, op. cit., p. 156. 
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Hosea, who preceded him by about a century. H. Wheeler 
Robinson called attention to this fact, and then made this 
observation: 


Third in the great line comes the Prophet of 
Nazareth, with the Sermon on the Mount, declaring 
that it is the lust within us that is the essential sin, 
which he identifies with the outward act that ex- 
presses it. To us it seems obvious that such a con- 
cept of sin individualizes it, and this, in fact, was 
seen by Jeremiah.?? 


Jeremiah’s greatest contribution to the development of 
individualism is found in the passage announcing the new 
covenant (31:31-43.). This is the best-known section in the 
entire book of Jeremiah. It is quoted in the New Testament 
(Heb. 10:16f; cf. 2 Cor. 3:1-3) and it explains the reason that 
the two divisions of our Bible are referred to as the Old and 
New Testaments (or Covenants). 


The new covenant, which is promised here, must be 
studied against the background of the covenant made at 
Sinai, which it was meant to replace.2® This covenant was 
not a pact made between equals; it was a suzerainty type of 
covenant, similar to treaties made between ancient kings and 
their vassals.2® It was based on gracious acts already per- 
formed by God on behalf of Israel, i.e., deliverance from 
Egypt; it likewise imposed heavy obligations upon Israel. 
John Bright has described Israel’s obligations in these terms: 


Covenant could be maintained only so long as the 
divine Overlord’s stipulations were met; its main- 
tenance required obedience and continual renewal 
by the free moral choice of each generation. The 
stipulations of covenant were primarily that Israel 
accept the rule of her God-King and have no deal- 
ing with any other god-king, and that she obey his 


27. H. Wheeler Robinson, The Cross of Hosea (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1949), p. 40. 

28. The passage describing the new covenant has little relation 
to its context, except that it occurs in a section dealing with God’s 
future plans for his people. For an outline of the section, see Har- 
relson, op. cit., p. 65. 

29. See the excellent treatise of George E. Mendenhall, Law 
and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (The Biblical 
Colloquium, 1955, Reprinted from “The Biblical Archaeologist,” Vol. 
XVII, 1954, pp. 26-46, 49-76. 
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law in all dealings with other subjects of his do- 
main (i.e., the covenant brother) .*° 


Hosea (6:7; 8:1) and Jeremiah (11:10; 22:9; 31:32) both 
accuse Israel of having broken covenant with God. And each 
of them promises a new covenant, a fact which commenta- 
tors have often overlooked. The dependence of Jeremiah 
31:31-34 on Hosea 2:14-23 is most remarkable. Each of these 
passages promises a new covenant (Hos. 2:18; cf. Jer. 31:31). 
In each of the passages there is a close relation between mar- 
riage and the covenant (Hos. 2:16f., 19; cf. Jer. 31:32) .3! Each 
teaches that the new covenant will be based on knowledge 
of the Lord (Hos. 2:20; cf. Jer. 31:34}. Each repeats the fami- 
liar covenant formula, “I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people” (Hos. 2:23; cf. Jer. 31:33). 


In what sense was this a new covenant? Duhm* denies 
the passage to Jeremiah and argues that it contributes no- 
thing new to the developments of Hebrew religion. While 
the author speaks of the law being written upon the hearts 
of the Israelites rather than upon tables of stone, it is still, 
according to Duhm, the same old law, with all its prescrip- 
tions about clean and unclean foods, external holiness, and 
so forth; and when he speaks of it as written in the inward 
part he simply means that every Jew will know it by heart, 
and not at second hand through the instruction of profes- 
sional teachers. Duhm has not gained wide acceptance for 
his view, though Welch** confessed a certain sympathy for 
it, since it warns against reading too much into the passage. 
Brevard S. Childs** has made a study of the concepts under- 
lying the term “new as it is used in the Old Testament.” 
It sometimes means to “renew” or “restore” (cf. 2 Chron. 
15:8; 24:4; Isa. 61:4; Ps. 103:5; 104:30). However, in con- 
trast to this usage, which is rooted in a mythical under- 


30. John ~~: A History of Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959), p. 

31. For a tdi of the close agreement between marriage 
and the covenant, see Gunnar Ostborn, Yahweh and Baal (Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1956), pp. 90ff. 

32. Cf. also Jer. 31:3 and Hos. 2:19; Jer. 31:12 and Hos. 2:22; 
Jer. 31:27 and Hos. 2:18, 23. 

33. See Skinner, op. cit., p. 331. 

34. Welch, op. cit., p. 229. 

35. Brevard S. Childs, Myth and Reality in the Old Testament, 
(Naperville: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1960), pp. 77ff. 
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standing of time, the Old Testament has another under- 
standing of newness radically different in meaning. This 
meaning applies either to events occurring in time (Isa. 
42:9; 43:18; 48:6) or to eschatological events (Jer. 31:31ff.; 
Isa. 65:17ff.). In either case the new is that which has never 
before occurred in history; it is not a mere renewal, but 
the entrance of the unexpected. 


Jeremiah stated that God would make a new covenant, 
“not like the covenant which I made with their fathers when 
I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt” (31:32). God is the author of the old covenant as 
well as the new. The new covenant, as well as the old, was 
based on the gracious acts of God performed on behalf of 
his people. But while the new covenant, like the old, was 
made “with the house of Israel and the house of Judah,” it 
nevertheless prepared the way for a new understanding of 
the importance of the individual, his motives and his re- 
lationship to God. While it did not promise a new law, it 
did promise that the law would be written upon the heart. 
Leslie** is of the opinion that these words of Jeremiah plac- 
ing the seat of religion in the heart of the individual person 
represent his greatest single contribution to religion. Hyatt 
has aptly stated: 


We do no injustice to Jeremiah if we say that he 
first enunciated, without realizing it, what has come 
to be a central principle of Protestantism. Every man 
is his own priest, and every man is his own prophet. 
When the new covenant is realized, every man 
knows God without the need of intermediary.*’ 


The new covenant does not promise sinlessness but forgive- 
ness. As Bright has expressed it: 


The awful chasm between the demands of Yahweh’s 
covenant, by which the nation had been judged and 
his sure promises, which faith could not surrender, 
was bridged from the side of the divine grace.* 


By way of summary, there are, according to Skinner,®® 
three positive features of the religious relationship estab- 


* Ave og A. Leslie, Jeremiah (New York: Abingdon Press, 
54), p. i 
37. Hyatt, Jeremiah: Prophet of Courage and Hope, pp. 106f. 
38. Bright, op. cit., p. 319. 
39. Skinner, op. cit., p. 329. 
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lished by the new covenant: (1) Inwardness: “I will put my 
law in their inward part”; (2) Individualism: “all shall know 
me”; (3) Forgiveness of sins: “I will remember their sin no 
more.” 


Conclusion 


Jeremiah has been called “the father of religious in- 
dividualism.” This statement must not be taken to mean 
that individualism as a religious principle originated with 
him nor that he failed to appreciate the social aspects of re- 
ligion. He did, however, prepare the way for a new under- 
standing of the importance of the individual, his motives and 
his relationship with God. In this he was influenced by his 
failure to bring about a national conversion, by his disillu- 
sionment with the Josianic reform movement, and by his 
own experience of fellowship with God. Jeremiah pro- 
moted the ideal of individualism by divorcing true religion 
from the temple, the ark, the sacrificial system, and cir- 
cumcision, by describing sin as a disease of the heart, and 
by announcing the new covenant. 


It would be difficult to assess the far-reaching results of 
Jeremiah’s work. Two of these results may be mentioned. 
First, he helped Israel to understand the purpose of her 
election and to survive the loss of her land and nationhood. 
A Jewish commentator has written: 


That Israel did not disappear after this overwhelm- 

ing disaster was due to the activity of two men— 

Jeremah and his disciple Ezekiel.*° 
Second, he laid the foundation for the new covenant which 
God was to make with the New Israel, through his Son, 
Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the new covenant, and the Au- 
thor of eternal salvation. 


40. Freedman, op. cit., p. XIVf. 











Jeremiah and the Cult 


BY ROY LEE HONEYCUTT 


The present generation has witnessed an ever increasing 
interest in the cultic life of Israel. There have been studies 
concerning the originality of the Israelite cult; the relation- 
ship of the priest and the prophet to the cult and in more 
recent years a serious attempt to analyze the cult of Israel 
for evidence concerning sacral kingship, an enthronement 
ceremony, and a New Year’s Festival. 


The terms “cult” and “cultic” involve by way of popular 
definition simply “an ordered system of worship”. As used 
in this article it embraces the totality of Israelite worship, 
including the priest and other members of the temple staff, 
the physical implements of worship, the ritual and liturgy, 
as well as the site of worship itself. 


The relationship of Jeremiah to the cult is an issue of 
crucial importance, for the attitude of the prophetic move- 
ment toward cultic life is not nearly so easily delineated as 
once was imagined.? To facilitate this study at least five 
emphases will be considered: actuality of cultic life; associa- 
tions with the cult; accusations against the cult; attitude 
taken by Jeremiah toward the cult; and, amelioration of 
tensions between prophetic movement and the cult. 


I. Actuality of Cultic Life 


Cultic life was an actuality in the life of Israel and to 
fail in the recognition of its reality and positive emphases is 
to amputate the externalities of Israelite faith. 


Actuality stems, first, from the necessity of the cult. 
Cultic life was no mere appendage attached to the life and 
thought of Israel. Rather, it was a vital necessity, essential 
to the full development of her union with Yahweh. “Men 


1. Cf. A. C. Welch, Prophet And Priest In Old Israel; (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1953); S. H. Hooke (ed.), The Labyrinth, pp. 9ff.; 
Henri Frankfort, Kingship and The Gods; E. C. Rust, “The Psalms,” 
citing Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien. 

2. H. H. Rowley, “The Nature Of Old Testament Prophecy In 
The Light Of Recent Study,” The Servant Of The Lord And Other 
Essays On The Old Testament, H. H. Rowley (ed.), (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1952), pp. 89ff. 
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cannot live upon a memory,” says A. C. Welch, “even the 
memory of an act of God.’’* Unless man’s relationship to the 
God of his deliverance can be maintained by acts of faith, 
such as make up an acting religion, each successive genera- 
tion will see the memory grow dimmer.* 


The faith of Israel centered in the activities of God who 
had revealed himself in history. Israel’s faith became a 
recital of the mighty acts of God as He had worked on 
behalf of His people.’ To preserve her faith, Israel of neces- 
sity had to preserve the account of the activities of God as 
he had revealed himself in history. This the cult accomp- 
lished through the agitation of memory so that the people 
were carried back to the event that had happened in years 
gone by.® 

In addition to this, the acts of God were recreated or 
perpetuated in the living present. Through the ritual em- 
ployed in the cult the acts of God were caused to live again 
before the eyes of the people. There was released a vital 
power in the present re-enactment of the past event of God. 
Something vital happened in the present; mystical and in- 
tangible, yet quite real to the participant. The cultic acts 
were not merely tools to bestir the memory; they were liv- 
ing acts when God once again entered in a special sense into 
the history of man. Every cultic act arising from a genuine 
quest for God resulted in a fresh inbreak of God into history. 
The ritual was not something dead and without life; it was 
existentially alive and vital.’ 





3. A. C. Welch, op. cit., p. 46. 

4. Ibid. p. 46-47. 

5. G. E. Wright, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology As Recital 
(in Studies In Biblical Theology series). 

6. Gerhard von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy, p. 70. 

7. Gunnar Ostborn, Cult And Canon, p. 99, Aa stated that ”In 
the synagogical service Yahweh’s works were essentially visualized 
through the reading of the scriptures. It was always possible to have 
the recited word illustrate some part or side of Yahweh’s activity. 
The instrinsic meaning of cult must no doubt be considered to exist 
in its very capacity or illustrating, vivifying, and contacting a divine 
activity.” (The emphasis added through underlining the above state- 
ment was done by the writer of this paper). Cf. H. J. Franken, The 
Mystical Communion With YHWH In The Book of Psalms, p. 10, 
citing S. Mowinckel, Religion und Kultus, p. 93, wherein Mowinckel, 
although excluding the idea from Yahwism, states that “. . . primi- 
tive forms of mysticism originated everywhere in connection with 
the cult, where the unity with the godly world was experienced by 
_— of rituals.” One wonders whether this is entirely absent in 
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Second, the very fact that cultic institutions were based 
upon the revelation of God constituted another basis for 
their actuality. Anyone deprecating the cultic activity of 
Israel must reckon with Israel’s own testimony that her 
cultic legislation was ultimately of divine authority (Lev. 
1:1; Deut. 1:1]; etc.). Whether original with Israel or, as in 
many cases, taken from Ancient Near Eastern backgrounds 
and after having been purged, transformed into a vehicle 
suitable for usage in divine revelation—cultic activity was 
of God. Before dismissing such deeds within the framework 
of the cult one would do well to treat this fact with realism. 


Finally, it should be observed that the actuality of the 
cult as a medium of communion fluctuated in terms of its 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the will of God. The pro- 
phetic denunciation of cultic forms is based upon a per- 
version of cultic practices and not of the cult per se. There- 
fore, the actuality of the cult in terms of its relevancy for 
appropriating fellowship with God stood in direct relation- 
ship to its conformity with the inner content intended to be 
manifested within the cultic framework.® 


II. Associations With the Cult 


That Jeremiah had informal associations with the cult 
is obvious and such contacts may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Priestly background. The very fact that his heritage lay 
among “the priests who were in Anathoth in the land of 
Benjamin” (Jer. 1:1) is sufficient to indicate that Jeremiah 
had associations with cultic life even from early age. From 
those descendants of Abiathar, who withdrew to Anathoth 
after being deposed from office (1 Kings 2:26),® came the 
prophet Jeremiah, one born of cultic backgrounds. “Thus 
Jeremiah may well have been descended through him from 
Eleazar (not Ithamar, see Art. Abiathar, HDB.), son of 


8. H. H. Rowley, “The Meaning of Sacrifice In The Old Testa- 
ment,” The Bulletin Of The John Ryland’s Library, Vol. 33, No. 1 
1950. 

9. A. W. Streane, Jeremiah and Lamentations (“Cambridge 
Bible Series,” Cambridge: at the University Press, 1952), p. x. 
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Aaron. Family tradition would thus have exercised an in- 
spiring influence on his early training.” 


Temple. Obviously, Jeremiah was closely associated 
with the temple of his day and the famous “Temple Sermon” 
(Jer. 7:1ff., 26:1ff.) is indicative of the prophet’s insight 
into its life. 


Sacrifice. The contrast made between sacrifice and obe- 
dience (Jer. 7:21-23) as well as the announcement of the 
futility of “frankincense ... from Sheba, or sweet cane from 
a distant land” (Jer. 6:20) to please Yahweh reveals the 
prophet’s associations with the sacrifices of the day, despite 
the fact that such associations are negative in nature. 


Prophet. Recently emphasis has been made forcefully, 
and with great validity, that many prophets were cultic in 
activity and in some cases attached to the temple.'! Jeremiah 
on one occasion utilized the room of such a temple prophet 
(Jer. 35:3, 4) and his relationship with the so-called “false” 
prophets is well known from his denunciation of their min- 
istry (cf. Jer. 23). 


Priest. The Jerusaiem priesthood was quite familiar to 
the prophet Jeremiah. His accusation that “both prophet 
and priest are ungodly; even in my house I have found their 
wickedness” (Jer. 23:11), coupled with the action taken 
against the prophet by Pashhur the priest (Jer. 20:1ff.), 
indicates that the prophet had close associations with the 
priests and therefore spoke experientially of their activities. 


Wise Men. The wise men have been classed as a sepa- 
rate group who stood alongside the prophet and the priest 
in the life of Israel (cf. Jer. 18:18; Pr. 1:6; 22:17; 24:23; 
Job 15:18.12 While they were not nearly so numerous as 
were the other two classes, the wise men did constitute a 
significant group in Israel and Jeremiah obviously was well- 


10. Ibid, 

11. H. H. Rowley, The es ae the Bible (London: The Carey 
Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 1953), p. 

12. S. R. Driver, An a diaaa to the Literature of the Old 
Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 9th ed., 1950), p. 393. “ ‘Wise 
men’ . . . must have formed, if not a school, yet a tolerably promi- 
nent class in ancient Israel.” 
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acquainted with them (cf. Jer. 8:8ff.; 9:23; 10:12—a refer- 
ence to wisdom rather than to the men but indicative of an 
awareness of wisdom backgrounds). 


Other Cultic Practices. Finally, there were other cultic 
observances practiced in his day of which Jeremiah indi- 
cates an awareness. While not mentioned frequently, they 
included fasting (Jer. 14:12) and divination (Jer. 14:14), 
among accepted Israelite practices, as well as the non-Israel- 
ite practice “to make cakes for the queen of heaven; and 
... pour out drink offerings to other gods,” (Jer. 7:18). 


III. Accusations Against the Cult 


Upon the basis of the prophet’s associations with the cult 
and the experiential knowledge he possessed concerning its 
content there arose in the course of his message severe accu- 
sations against cultic life including both institutions and 
personnel. 


Accusations Again Institutions. The temple had attained 
such a sacrosanct position by the late seventh century that 
confidence had been mistakenly placed in it and the sacri- 
ficial system apart from personal encounter with Yahweh. 
This undue reliance upon the physical embodiment of the 
presence of Yahweh had been raised in part by a perversion 
of Isaiah’s emphasis upon the inviolability of Jerusalem (cf. 
Isa. 7:1ff.). In the famed temple sermon Jeremiah empha- 
sized four warnings about such misplaced confidence. 


1. Deceptive words are not acceptable. “Do not trust 
in these deceptive words: ‘This is the temple of the LORD, 
the temple of the LORD, the temple of the LORD...” 
(Jer. 1:4). 


2. Demands of God stand in marked contrast with 
deceptive words, “For if you truly amend your ways and 
your doings, if you truly execute justice one with another 
.. . then I will let you dwell in this place, in the land that 
I gave of old to your fathers for ever” (Jer. 7:5-7). 


3. Degenerate conduct is invariably produced by super- 
ficial religious experience: “Behold, you trust in deceptive 
words to no avail. Will you steal, murder, commit adultery, 
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swear falsely, burn incense to Baal... then come and 
stand before me in this house . . . and say ‘We are deliv- 
ered!’—only to go on doing all these abominations?” (Jer. 
7:8-11). 


4. Destructive action of God upon such deception. “Go 
now to my place that was in Shiloh, where I made my name 
dwell at first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness 
of my people Israel . . . therefore I will do to the house 
which is called by my name, and in which you trust, and to 
the place which I gave to you and to your fathers as I did 
to Shiloh...” (Jer. 7:12-15). 


Turning from the temple, Jeremiah brought accusations 
against another institution within Israel—the entire sacrifi- 
cial system. For, said he, “Your burnt offerings are not 
acceptable, nor your sacrifices pleasing to me” (Jer. 6:20), 
and again, “Thus says the LORD of hosts, .. . in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, I did not speak 
to your fathers or command them concerning burnt offerings 
and sacrifices” (Jer. 7:21-22.). 


Aware that life in Yahweh was possible apart from 
sacrifice (since it had been attained in Israel’s formative 
years before the intricacies of sacrifice had been developed, 
(cf. Jer. 7:22f.) Jeremiah not only condemned sacrifice as it 
was currently practiced but envisioned the day when knowl- 
edge of God would inhere within the heart of man apart 
from cultic forms. Such a concept found expression in the 
statement on the New Covenant (Jer. 31:31f.) wherein 
knowledge of God producing both forgiveness and com- 
munion with Yahweh is dependent upon the inner heart, not 
external legislation. 

Accusations against personnel. Personnel associated with 
the cult were accused and denounced with greater fervor by 
the prophet than were the institutions. Prophet, priest, and 
wise man alike were accused by the prophet as having in one 
way or another brought about the religious-moral-political 
downfall of the nation. 


“Concerning the prophets: My heart is broken within 
me” (Jer. 23:9), wailed the prophet, who then itemized the 
immoral conditions of these men who had not stood in the 
council of Yahweh (Jer. 23:18). He said of them, “. ..In 
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the prophets of Jerusalem I have seen a horrible thing: They 
commit adultery and walk in lies; They strengthen the hands 
of evildoers, So that no one turns from his wickedness; All 
of them have become like Sodom to me, And its inhabi- 
tants like Gomorrah” (Jer. 23:14). 


Of such men Jeremiah affirms that they have run but 
have not been sent by Yahweh; they have prophesied but 
He has not spoken to them (Jer. 23:21) and as a consequence 
of such behavior, “. . . I will surely lift you up and cast 
you away from my presence, you and the city which I gave 
to you and your fathers. And I will bring upon you ever- 
lasting reproach and perpetual shame, which shall not be 
forgotten” (Jer. 23:39-40). 


Quite as pointedly they are condemned for having pro- 
nounced a message of “Peace, Peace, when there is no peace” 
(Jer. 6:14). Such a message was antithetic to the message of 
Jeremiah who proclaimed that the city and the people 
were doomed for in his mind the die had been cast, Israel 
had moved beyond the point of no return (“Do not pray,” 
said Yahweh, “for the welfare of this people. Though they 
fast, I will not hear their cry, and though they offer burnt 
offerings and cereal offering, I will not accept them; but I 
will consume them by the sword, by famine, and by pesti- 
lence.” Also, “Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, 
yet my heart would not turn toward this people.”) No 
doubt the accusation of the prophets by Jeremiah loomed 
all the more tremendous because of the personal involve- 
ment inherent in the contradictory nature of their respective 
messages. 


While greater space is allotted to the correction of the 
prophetic office (partly no doubt because of Jeremiah’s own 
prophetic status), he also condemned with fervor the priests 
and the wise men, saying of the former, “both prophet and 
priest are ungodly; even in my house I have found their 
wickedness, says the LORD,” and of the latter, “How can you 
say, ‘We are wise, and the law of the LORD is with us? But, 
behold, the false pen of the scribes has made it into a lie. 
The wise men shall be put to shame. They shall be dismayed 
and taken; Lo, they have rejected the word of the LORD, 
and what wisdom is in them. . .?” (Jer. 8:8, 9). 
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In this conflict, epitomizing the continual strife between 
established, institutional religion as opposed to prophetic, or 
free religion, Jeremiah spoke out in accusation against the 
cultic personnel of his day. He condemned them not for the 
possession of a particular office but for the manner in which 
the office had been fulfilled and the character which they 
had manifested as men chosen of God. 


IV. Attitude Toward the Cult 


In the midst of his accusations against the cult there 
are found at least two basic attitudes which are quite signifi- 
cant although often overlooked. 


First, while the accusations are couched in terms which 
leave little doubt that Jeremiah had no use for the cultic 
forms denounced in the context, it should be emphasized 
that such denunciations are of the cult as currently prac- 
ticed. Jeremiah does not condemn cultic activity per se. His 
attack upon the temple should not be interpreted as a desire 
on the prophet’s part for its abolition. Rather, Jeremiah is 
concerned with a particular attitude of overconfidence that 
had been placed in the temple. The same could be said 
of other areas of cultic life. The personnel, for example, are 
consistently condemned for the manner in which responsibili- 
ties are discharged—not for the holding of an office. The 
prophet does not call into question the validity of the pro- 
phetic or priestly office or function; he does not decry the 
existence of the wise men as a separate class. What he does 
denounce, and quite fervently, is the way in which the office 
is fulfilled. ; 


The polemics on sacrifice by the prophet most nearly 
approximate denunciations per se. Such denunciations, how- 
ever, are always found in the context of irresponsible con- 
duct before Yahweh. For example, the polemic in chapter 
6 is set in the context of those who, “have not given heed 
to my words; and as for my law, they have rejected it” (Jer. 
6:19). The same is true in chapter 7 wherein the attack on 
the sacrificial system is set in the broader context of total 
irresponsibility in character and sincerity of worship. The 
emphasis of Jeremiah focuses upon the fact that sacrifice is 
not potent apart from the attitude of the individual. This 
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is the emphasis of the prophet, not that sacrifice as such is 
inconsistent with the will of God. 


The second attitude taken by Jeremiah is expressed in 
his statement on the new covenant. Recognizing that even 
the proclamation of the Deuteronomic reformation was in- 
effective, Jeremiah came to understand that God would 
make a new covenant with His people. “I will put my law 
within them, and I will write it upon their hearts; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people” (Jer. 31:33). The 
prophet saw beyond the present cultic forms to that time 
when God would move beneath them to the inner heart. 
While not necessarily recognizing the details in terms of 
personality Jeremiah did envision the principle made mani- 
fest in the appearance of Jesus Christ who could say of him- 
self, “this is my blood of the covenant (or, new covenant), 
which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins” 
(Matt. 26:28). 


In attitude Jeremiah stood on the great divide: on the 
one side lay the cultic legislation of Israel with its institu- 
tions and its personnel; on the other side lay the new cove- 
nant, fulfilled ultimately in the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
The prophet from this vantage point denounced not the cult 
per se, only the manner in which it had been perverted and 
corrupted. At the same time he recognized that the cult 
as Israel had received it would be superseded by a new 
covenant yet to be made. This two-fold panorama charac- 
terized the attitude of the prophet. 


V. Amelioration of Tensions 


That there have always existed tensions between cultic 
forms (including both institutions and personnel) and the 
prophetic order is obvious. Prophet after succeeding prophet 
arose to condemn the cult of Israel and in view of this many 
have interpreted the prophets as men who opposed cultic 
forms per se. As is often the case, however, a mediating 
position is much nearer the truth for the prophets must 
surely have recognized with others in Israel the authority 
of cultic legislation in view of its associations with divine 
command. At the same time they obviously recognized its 
inherent values for, in numerous cases, the prophets were 
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either concerned with direct cultic legislation as in the cast 
of Ezekiel, the rebuilding of the temple as with both Haggai 
and Zechariah, or the purification of some phase of cultic 
life as so forcefully dealt with by Malachi. Consequently, 
the prophets should not be envisioned as men categorically 
opposed to cultic life in every form. That this is obvious 
should be manifest from Jeremiah’s anticipation of responsi- 
ble fellowship with God restored in terms of a society wor- 
shiping through cultic forms, especially sacrifice of which 
he could say, 


But if you listen to me, says the LORD, and bring in 
no burden by the gates of this city on the sabbath 
day, but keep the sabbath day holy and do no work 
on it, then there shall enter by the gates of this city 
kings who sit on the throne of David . . . and peo- 
ple shall come from the cities of Judah and the 
places round about Jerusalem ... and from the 
Negeb, bringing burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
cereal offerings and frankincense, and bringing 
thank offerings to the LORD (Jer. 17:24-26). 


The prophets, Jeremiah included, were not concerned 
with the abolition of cultic forms; they were concerned, and 
concerned greatly with the purification of such forms. The 
prophets were not innovators of new forms of worship, they 
were reformers who called Israel back to the heart of cultic 
life; to the new heart and the new spirit; to the accompani- 
ment of cultic deeds with dedicated and wholesome lives. 


Here, then, is to be found the amelioration of the ten- 
sions between Jeremiah and the cult. He was not concerned 
with its abolition but with the purification of individual 
hearts and lives which, as today, would have automatically 
purified cultic life in Israel. 








Word Studies Ju Jeremiah 


BY JOHN JOSEPH OWENS 


1:5, 10 “prophet unto the nations” (cf. 25:15-26). 


The ministry of Jeremiah was not directly to Judah 
but unto the nations (laggoyim). Goy is translated people 
or nation. Generally it refers to Gentiles but it often 
refers to the descendants of Abraham or definitely to 
Israel and Judah. It refers to Judah here as well as other 
nations since all of them were failing to observe the teach- 
ing (torah). Since Jeremiah prophesied in such a turbu- 
lent age, his message was international. The major portion 
of the first twenty-five chapters is given to other (c. 15 
of them) nations. During his life, he (1) spoke of the 
Chaldean victory at the battle of Carchemish (605 B.C., 
cf. 46:1-2), (2) was imprisoned by Nebuchadrezzar (cf. 
24:1; 29:2, 22:20-30), (3) chose to remain at home rather 
than go to Babylon, and (4) finally went into Egypt. But 
as a citizen of the southern kingdom, the fate of Judah 
was the hub around which all other nations revolved for 
him. 

:6-7 “I am a child.” Na‘ar may refer to an infant of c. three 
months, an unweaned child, and also a youth of marriage- 
able age, and also often with special stress on youthful- 
ness with no specific reference to age.? This context seems 
to point out a young man rather than a mere boy. 


1:11, 13 Yahweh asks Jeremiah “What seest thou?” The 
answer does not reveal anything unusual to the reader of 
the English Bible. But paronomasia (i.e. a play on words 
which uses the same word in different meanings), is clear- 
ly evident in the Hebrew text. The almond tree is shaged, 
This tree is given such a name from the root watch or 
wake since the almond tree is the earliest of all trees to 


1. Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford: University Press, 


1952), p. 158. 





2. Ibid., pp. 654-655. 
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awake from the sleep of winter.’ If the almond tree was 
showing only the magel, rod,‘ no other vegetation would 
be showing the least sign of life. But this term indicated 
that either there is still no sign of life (only a limb), or 
this tree is the only tree which has even begun to show any 
sign of awakeness. 


The Hebrew nation had existed with apparent con- 
fidence for over three hundred years. The northern king- 
dom of Israel had been destroyed by the Assyrians. One 
hundred years had passed and Judah was still “hale and 
hearty.” She had withstood the onslaught of Sennacherib 
in 701 B.C. and this very fact proved that God was pleased 
with them, or so they interpreted. There had been no 
imminent danger for over a generation. No one was 
awake. Almost all of the physical nature was sleeping 
peacefully. Likewise, almost all of human nature was 
unaware of anything on the horizon. But when God 
asked Jeremiah what he could see, God was pleased that 
he could see the rod of a watching tree. 


Paronomasia is seen more often as a literary device 
in Semitic culture even though in our culture we are more 
accustomed to the spoken play on words. And when the 
insight of Jeremiah was whetted by the sight of a “watch- 
ing tree” which was about to burst forth, God turned his 
sight inward to see that he Yahweh was intensely watch- 
ing® over his word to perform it. 


It is important to make the direct connection between 
the watchman and the thing watched. The covenant God 


3. Ibid., p. 1052; Julius Fuerst, A Hebrew & Chaldee Lexicon to 
the Old Testament (London: Williams & Norgate, 1867), p. 1435; 
William Gesenius, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment, tr. by Edward Robinson (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
1888), p. 1104; Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in 
Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951), p. 1007. 


4. Though the word magel is often used of the rod or staff such 
as a cane, the word is translated shoot or leafy twig primarily by 
Fuerst, op. cit., p. 860 and Gesenius, op. cit., p. 610, who gives the 
Ethiopic germinate or sprout before the secondary verb of smite with 
a rod. 

5. The verb here is shoged, a qal active participle, which is 
continuous uninterrupted action in the time of the context. Further- 
more, the word order is reversed to place the strongest emphasis on 
the action of the watching. 
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exact duplication of 1: 





is constantly awake to perform his word. In the call 
experience, God had touched Jeremiah’s mouth (1:9b). 
The purpose of these words is given as primarily to be 
destructive on the international scene (1:10a). He was “to 
pluck up, break down, destroy, and overthrow” before he 
was to “build and to plant.” 


In order to understand the impact of being watchful, 
we should notice the other contexts in which shaged occurs 
in the book of Jeremiah.® 


The leopard is lying in wait (shoqed) against the cities 
(5:6). He is alert to tear in pieces any prey that appears. 
In this passage there is a combination of the ideas of alert- 
ness and the potential destruction just as in 1:9-12. The 
same context is seen in 44:24-30 where Yahweh is watch- 
ing (44:27) over the people of Judah who are in Egypt. 
He watches (shoged) over the men of Judah for evil and 
not for good. 


This becomes absolutely clear in 31:28 by the fact that 
Jeremiah includes the term watch twice within the same 
verse along with the four precise terms of destruction’ and 
the two terms of construction of 1:10. “I have watched 
over them to pluck up and to break down and to overthrow 
and to destroy and to afflict, so will I watch over them to 
build and to plant” (31:28). 


It is interesting to note that as he turns to build and 
plant, Jeremiah turns from national to individual religion 
(33:29-30) and from the old covenant which had been 
interpreted as national by a nation who broke the covenant 
(31:32) to a covenant written on the hearts of individuals 
(31: 33-34). 


The impact of the call experience (1:4-10) is reiter- 
ated in 1:11-12. In fact, both of these elements form in- 
tegral parts to Jeremiah’s understanding of his authority. 
In typical Hebrew parallelism, we find that the word of 


6. The only other occurrences are 5:6; 31:38bi; and 44:27. 


7. 31:28 reverses the order of overthrow and destroy found in 
1:10. It also adds the infinitive to afflict. Otherwise, there is an 
10. 
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the Lord came a second time.’ The intensity of the idea 
is further emphasized in the sight of the “boiling pot... 
from the north” (1:13). The thought is not changed but 
it is intensified by the repetition. This pot (sir) is a 
household vessel used for boiling. The flame is so blown 
(naphuah) that it is red-hot, well-heated. The contents of 
the pot are boiling, so in foment they are about to burst 
over the side. The figure is that of the threatening appear- 
ance of all of the varying elements of the northern king- 
dom. The international atmosphere is so charged that the 
kingdoms of the north are about to strike at the gate of 
Jerusalem. This will be the judgment of God on Judah 
because of her following after the gods of other nations 
(1:16) instead of following after Yahweh. Judah should 
have been warned by the destruction of Israel (722 B.C.) 
but instead she misinterpreted her preservation to mean 
that she was righteous and that Israel was unrighteous 
(3:6-11). But now Judah will be unseated because she 
was so flagrantly conceited. 


2:2 “kindness (hesed) of thy youth, the love (’ ahabah) of 
thine espousals.” It is remarkable to notice that these two 
terms are used in parallels in spite of the effort of some 
theologians to make them completely separate. Hesed® 
is used often to connote the kindness of men to other men 
and particularly as to the lowly, needy, and miserable. 
Likewise it is used regularly to signify the love of God 
in condescending to the needs of his creatures as one of 
his attributes. But rarely, as in this location,’ it is also 
used to denote the affection of a people to Yahweh (Hosea 
6:4, 6; Isaiah 57:1; 2 Chr. 6:42; 32:35; 35:26; Neh. 13:14). 


> ahabah is generally used of love between human be- 
ings such as man toward man or man toward woman. It 
is used figuratively of Jerusalem’s love to Yahweh, only 
here and in verse 33.1! ’ ahabah is heightened by being 
used in parallel with the higher word hesed. 


8. Cf. 1:4, 11, 18, and 2:1. The only difference is that 1:13 in- 
cludes the term a second time. 

9. Review and Expositor, Vol. LIV, No. 4, October, 1957. Articles 
by Professors Eric C. Rust and John Joseph Owens, pp. 510-543. 
10. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op. cit., p. 338. 
11. Ibid., p. 13. 
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The most striking thing about the use of hesed is 
that it recalls the Hoseanic figure of the covenant betrothal 
of Israel to Yahweh. Jeremiah emphasizes the brokenness 
of Israel’s vow in the mention of the broken love and 
covenant bond (cf. Hosea 6:4). The adultery of Israel is 
so much more heinous since she was wedded to a pure 
lover. Every mention of infidelity and adultery is made 
from the background of the book of Hosea. When Jere- 
miah comes to the establishment of the New Covenant he 
does so in the same figures as those in Hosea.” 


2:5 “gone far from me.” This means that there has been a 
complete abandon and neglect to the extent of utter ab- 
sence. There is no proximity of position or approxima- 
tion of a legal relationship any longer. 


“walked after vanity and are become vain.” hevel is 
one of Jeremiah’s favorite words (cf. 10:8; 8:19; 10:15; 
51:18; 16:19; 10:3; 2:5; 23:16, and Ecclesiastes—vanity of 
vanities). This is a vapor or breath as figurative of the 
unsubstantial and worthless. They chased “nothing” and 
“became nothing.” “The worship of such futility inevi- 
tably renders the worshippers like itself emptying them of 
all spiritual content (cf. Ps. cxv. 8).” (Cf. Torch p. 53). | 


2:6,8 “where is Yahweh?” It is bad enough that the people 
do not inquire as to Yahweh’s presence. But the priests, 
who have the responsibility of teaching Yahweh’s torah, 
do not even ask of his presence. In fact, they were wield- 
ing the torah but did not know Yahweh (cf. Hosea 4:6, 9; 
5:4). In 2:26, there is an equal condemnation of prophet, 
priest, and king. 


2:9 Here is the “contention” motif again, as in Hosea 4:1. 
God has a fully instituted lawsuit filed against his people. 
His evidence is presented to show that his bride has for- 
saken him and has violated the marriage covenant. There 
is no need for her to file a countersuit (2:29). She has 


12. Cf. “sow” or Jezreel and 31:27: Ephraim—Hosea’s favorite 


term and 31:18, 20; Ba‘al and husband with 31:32; “not my people” 


and 31:33; “the knowledge of God”—Hosea 4:2, 6 and 31:34; con- 
troversy—Hosea 4:1 and 2:9, 29; “Lo Ruhamah”—not mercied and 
31:20. 
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changed husbands (gods), 2:11. They have made holey 
cisterns instead of a holy nation. They will suffer a profit 
loss because they have changed to a god who is profitless. 


2:15 “home-born slave” “The child of a bondwoman and so 
born into slavery”!® is the thought as opposed to a pur- 
chased servant. 


2:19 “thy backslidings” The root idea of this word is turn 
back.** Israel is guilty of apostasy. She had claimed the 
position and right of the people of God. But she was 
guilty of defection. Backsliding is an oft-repeated term in 
Jeremiah’s book (cf. 3:6, 8, 11, 12, 14, 22; 8:5; 14:7; 31:22). 


2:21 “I have planted thee a noble vine” The vine is soreq 
mentioned in Isaiah’s “beloved song” (Isa. 5:1-7). Jere- 
miah recalls the Isaianic condemnation of Israel’s produc- 
ing oppression and complaint instead of justice and right- 
eousness (Isa. 5:7). 


2:24 Israel is just like a wild ass “revelling in uncontrolled 
license”!5 who snuffeth up the wind. “In the month of 
mating, her sires need not weary themselves in seeking 
her; on the contrary, she eagerly seeks them out. Similarly 
Israel turns eagerly to idolatry.’”4® The ba‘alim (false 
gods) have no need of “courting her favor,” Israel is 
harnessed to her sin (cf. 2:25; Hosea 2:5). 


3:23 in vain—Literally, to disappointment, deception, or 
falsehood (cf. 3:10, 5:31). Judah had the externals of 
repentance but in reality her actions were deception. In 
Yahweh our God is the salvation of Israel. 


4:3 “Break up... fallow ground.” Literally till for your- 
selves tillable ground. Land has been permitted to grow 
up in thorns due to the lack of attention and use. It is 


13. Soncino Books of the Bible: Jeremiah (Bournemouth: The 
Soncino Press, 1949), p. 10. Cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op cit., 
p. 409. 

14. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op. cit., pp. 996-1000; Gesenius, 
op. cit., pp. 1039-1042 and p. 624; Hosea 11:7. 

15. Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), p. 22. 


16. Soncino: Jeremiah, op. cit., p. 15. 
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capable of producing but the owner or husbandman had 
turned the soil to idleness or misfortune. 


“Circumcise yourselves .. . take away the foreskins 
of your heart.” “Remove the hard excrescence which has 
grown over your heart and prevents you from being in- 
fluenced by God’s exhortation.”?" 


Heart (lev and levav) is used in Jeremiah as the life 
center or will of mankind. It is used of the organ of the 
body, though figuratively at times (4:19; 11:20); of the 
inner man (4:19; 22:17; 49:22); the man himself (4:18; 
30:21); the soul (3:10, 15; 29:13; 32:41); the mind (3:15, 
16; 5:21, 24; 7:31; 17:1; 19:5; 24:7; 31:16, 21; 32:35); the 
emotion or passion (4:19; 15:16; 51:46); and the moral 
character (3:17; 7:24; 9:13; 25; 11:8; 20; 12:3; 13:10; 14:14; 
16:12; 17:10; 18:12; 20:12; 23:17; 26; 48:29). 


The mental control center of the life of Israel had been 
so incrusted by the barnacles of idolatry and adultery, that 
that there was no sensitivity or alertness to the love of the 
true husband. 


Heart is not the central term for the seat of emotions. 
This expression is bowel. Heart is the “soul as an operat- 
ing force.”4* “The Hebrew says ‘come into the heart’ 
where we say ‘come into the mind’.”® “To summarize: | 
‘The heart is above all the central place in man to which 
God turns, where religious experience has its root, which 
determines conduct’.”*° Jeremiah condemns his people 
with the accusation of “stubborn heart” but gives them 
hope in that “ye shall seek me and find me when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart” (Jer. 29:13). 


4:23-28 The priestly account of creation (Gen. 1:1-2:4a) is 
the background for the prophet’s description of the rever- 
sion of the cosmos into chaos, which is the inevitable 
result of the spiritual and moral deterioration of the people. 


17. Ibid., p. 26. 

18. Johs. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture (London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, 1954), p. 104. 

19. Alan Richardson, A Theological Word Book of the Bible 
(London: SCM Press, 1951), p. 145. 


20. TWNT, III, p. 615 as quoted by Alan Richardson, op. cit., 
p. 145. 
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4:2 “In truth” ’emeth is truth as firmness, reliability and 





faithfulness. The basic understanding of the Hebrew mind 
of truth is that it is reliable and is made firm or sure by 
confirmation or support. Note that the same root verb 
gives the words for faith and truth. Faith as a purely 
mental concept is foreign to the Old Testament thought. 
It is always a mental reality which has evidenced itself 
in activity. 

“In justice” This Hebrew word does not convey the 
English word justice. The basic concept of mishpat is 
judgment, government, and law-giving. Consequently, 
the context and person are important factors in making a 
translation. If the decision is that of man the prophet’s 
concept is that of judgment or decree as handed down by 
man with no accurate estimation of propriety, justice, or 
morality. These evaluations come in only when the char- 
acter and personality of the judge insures that the judg- 
ment is valid, proper, and righteous. The judgments of 
men are often based on full investigation and then ren- 
dered from a dedicated spirit to the good of those con- 
cerned. However, there are many decisions of individuals 
and corporate bodies which are rendered without just 
background and thus foster injustice by championing a 
selfish purpose. 


23:1-8 “Woe unto the shepherds” This is the figure of the 


political leaders (cf. 2:8, 10:21). These rulers or kings 
have dispersed the kingdom. “Ye have not visited them 
. . . I will visit upon you the evil of your doings” (23:2). 
The term is translated “ye have not taken care of them.” 
It was the responsibility of the ruler to guide them into 
righteousness and to correct or punish them in their 
wrongdoing. Since the leaders had not carried out their 
duty properly, God was at that very instant busy in the 
bringing forth of the cleansing agent. The result of their 
evildoings was now about to burst forth upon them. 


But there would be a remnant collected from Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylon. God’s mercy would be clearly evi- 
denced in the preservation of this remnant (Isa. 1; Amos 
2). The guilt belonged to Judah based on her sin; it could 
not be laid to Yahweh’s feet. The shepherd’s duty de- 
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manded close supervision of his charges but these shep- 
herds did “not visit them.” Thus, God had to take over 
these duties and he would “straighten them out.” As a 
shepherd he would snatch away from the devouring beast 
a small portion. Then he would select new leaders over 
the remnant. 


Verses 5-8 express the hope out of the hopelessness. 
Though men had failed, God was not without resources. 
“T will raise unto David a righteous Branch.” The mention 
of the Davidic kingdom would produce a nostalgic hope. 
There had been no king such as he. But there would be 
a “little David”—a shoot (cf. 33:15; Zech. 3:8; 6:12) who 
would reign as king and judge, and it would be in his 
day that Judah would be delivered. This “messiah” will 
be of David’s seed; a righteous Branch (cf. Isa. 11:4, 5; 
16:5; Ps. 45:5) ; a prosperous king; characterized by justice 
(a judge) and righteousness. He would be so character- 
ized by righteousness that his name would be “our right- 
eousness,”*1 


23:9-40 “Concerning the prophets” The most scathing de- 
nunciation of prophets who do not produce lives or words 
consonant with a God of justice is elaborated here. These 
prophets are not called “false prophets” but are accused 
of adultery (vs. 14), worshiping false gods (13), lying 
(14, 26, 32), leading the people into errors (32), groundless 
boasting (32), emotionalism (21), and hypocrisy (32). The 
guilt of a prophet may be that he does not know Yahweh 
but makes use of the oracular formula in order to assume 
a prophetic position; or they know Yahweh but choose 
rather to be popular rather than just. These are flagrant 
offenders who know better and choose to violate their 
God.”” 


21. The Hebrew Zidekenu calls to mind the last reigning king, 
Zedekiah—Yahweh is righteous. Since Zedekiah “did that which 
was evil in the sight of Yahweh” (2 Kgs. 24:19), it is probable that 
Jeremiah is making a further contrast. Just as the shepherds had 
been evil and he would become the righteous Shepherd, likewise 
Zedekiah was a figure of unrighteousness and the Branch would be 
that of righteousness. 


22. Profane in vs. 11 means that they incline away from right, 
are irreligious, are distorted. 





——————— 
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“Prophet and priest” (23:11, 33, 34). These two words 
form a hendiadys. Instead of pitting these two cultic offi- 
cials against each other, they are both equally guilty in 
that they were bound by duty to lead the people into right- 
eousness. But they in unison led the people into lies. 


“What is the burden of Yahweh?” (23:33bi, 34, 38tri.). 
The root idea is that of lifting up and carrying. If the 
emphasis is on the lifting up, it may mean a message which 
was produced by the lifting up of the voice such as that of 
a prophet (Isa. 12:1; 14:28; Nah. 1:1; Zech. 9:1; 12:1; Mal. 
1:1), a gift (40:5) in that the giver would kneel and extend 
the gift upwards to the king, a signal (6:1) which would 
be lifted high so that it could be seen at greater distances. 
At times, the emphasis is on the result of the lifting, i.e. 
the carrying. Thus the translation of a gift as a tribute 
which is carried in great quantities, or a burden as of the 
load which is lifted to the back of a camel or an ass (17:21, 
22, 24, 27). In Jer. 23 it seems to have the combined 
meanings of the mass carried and the message delivered, 
both the load and the lift.2* “This expression which came 
first into use at and after the time of Isaiah, meaning 
revelation, oracle, divine declaration, . . . became a sub- 
ject of sport in Jeremiah’s time because of the two signifi- 
cations oracle and burden.”* 


When the people, prophet, or priest shall ask, “What 
is the burden?” they would expect to be complimented 
for their interest. But the LXX translation is probably 
more accurate than the ASV or Massoretic text in the 
answer, “You are the load, I will unload you, saith 
Yahweh,””5 


A prophet who was the spokesman of Yahweh would 
be burdened by the responsibility laid upon him. But 
these who had the gift of gab, did not have the gift of God. 
Consequently, they were a burdensome load to Yahweh. 


; 23. Koehler and Baumgartner, op. cit., p. 570; Soncino, op. cit., 
p. 160. 
24. Fuerst, op. cit., p. 873. 

25. By a redivision of the consonants into words from the 
originally undivided text the LXX text was attem hammassa’ (ye 
are the burden) instead of at mah massa’ (what is burden) as in the 
present Massoretic text. 
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So Yahweh was going to abandon them—get out from 
under the load. Not only would they be abandoned (vss. 
33-39) they would receive “an everlasting (‘olam) re- 
proach” and a perpetual shame (vs. 40). Whereas they 
had contracted for an “everlasting (‘olam) covenant” (Gen. 
9:16; 17:7, 13, 19; Ex. 31:36, etc.) and since they, not Yah- 
weh, had broken the agreement (Ex. 19:5-8), now Yahweh 
would set upon them a reproach of ‘olam. 


:16 “Pray not thou for this people.” This imperative which 
is repeated in 11:14 and 14:11 seems strange to the twen- 
tieth century evangelical. But one must keep in mind the 
past history of the Jews. God had been more than merci- 
ful to them from the covenant call throughout their na- 
tional history. He had tried by providence, protection, 
prophets, and persuasion to win them to voluntary service 
but they persisted in their practices of idolatry,* following 
false gods.27_ Amos had said a hundred years previously 
“for three transgressions, yea for four” of Judah. Now the 
punishment was in view. Jeremiah had seen the captivity 
was necessary and could now see it in the light of the God 
of merciful justice.2* Thus, it would be improper for him 
to pray for the continued suspension of God’s sentence 
since such suspension would only mean, on the part of the 
people, a continuation of adulterous idolatry. Jeremiah 
could see that he should only pray in the light of God’s 
revealed will. 


Jeremiah writes after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(587 B.C.) to the captives in Babylon that they should pray 
for the peace of the Babylonian city in which they 
were sweating out their punishment. “After seventy years 

. ye shall go and pray unto me” and I will hear. They 
had obliterated their right to pray. Now they must go 
through the period of purification (Hos. 3:3-4) before 
they may be accorded again the privilege of divine entree. 


He did not dare to use prayer as a blank check on 


26. Cf. Hosea of the eighth century B.C. 
27. Cf. “queen of heaven” ont “other gods” of 7:18, “Baal” of 


11:17, “loved to wander” of 14:1 


28. The potter and his Bh and vessels in chs. 18 and 19. 
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God’s storehouse. Prayer was primarily intercessory” in 
the experience of intimate conversing with his Covenant 
Companion. 32:16-25 reveals Jeremiah’s relation with his 
God. He reports to his Lord that his orders have been 
carried out in regard to the purchase of a field in Anathoth. 
In this prayer he extols the creative power, the extensive 
mercy, the miraculous might, and the conditional inherit- 
ance of God as the background of Jeremiah’s obedience 
and service. 


The other occurrences of prayer are 37:3 and 42:2, 4, 
20. Both of these passages show requests by leaders to 
Jeremiah that he petition for them. In 42, the captains of 
the forces with pious profession agree to follow God’s 
instructions, but Jeremiah (42:20-22) relates that they did 
not obey when he told them God’s words. Therefore, they 
must be punished. Another evidence of the futility of pious 
platitudes in prayer when sincerity and service are lacking! 


25:12 “When seventy years are accomplished” The idiom 


of “seventy years” of captivity is well fixed in canonical 
writings.®° The determination of the dates is somewhat 
difficult since there were many captivities (722, 605, 597, 
587, and 581 B.C.). Which captivity is the beginning of 
the seventy years? Just as there were several captivities 
there were also several returns (537, 456(?), 444, 432, 
399(?) B.C.). Which return marked the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity? Logicaly, the decree to allow the return 
of the captives would mark the end. If one counts back 
from the decree of Cyrus (537 B.C.) he would arrive at 
the date of 607 B.C. as the beginning of the captivity. The 
closest date possible here is the battle of Carchemish of 
605 B.C. However, when one thinks of the captivity, he 
does not think of the 605 date but rather the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar in 587 B.C. The only 
canonical direction in interpreting these years comes from 


29. Brown, Driver and Briggs gives the meaning of “intervene, 
interpose (hence both arbitrate, judge, and intercede, pray).” It 
should be noted that each use of palal in Jeremiah is reflexive. A 
part of prayer for him was an effort to bring his life into harmony 
with God’s will. 

30. Cf. Dan. 9:1 written of 521 B.C.; Zech. 7:5, written 520 B.C., 
“even these seventy years” as past history; and 2 Chron. 36:1-2. 
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2 Chron. 36:1-23. But even this passage helps little. 
36: 5-6 recounts the battle of Carchemish (cf. Dan. 1:1-2). 
The following verses, 7-20, outline the events which fol- 
lowed the battle of Carchemish, such as the reign of 
Jehoiachin, the reign and rebellion of Zedekiah, the plun- 
der and destruction of the temple, the captivity of the 
people. Then 36:21 inserts the comment “for as long as 
it lay desolate it kept sabbath, to fulfill threescore and 
ten years” immediately prior to the account of Cyrus’ 
decree (2 Chron. 36:22-23 and Ezra 1:1-3a). From this 
context one would naturally expect seventy years to inter- 
vene between the captivity mentioned in 7-20 and the 
decree in 22-23%! rather than between 5-6 and 22-23. 


27:2 “Make these bonds and bars, and put them upon thy 
neck.” In this dramatic fashion, Jeremiah put into visual 
actuality his message. When a prophet released the word, 
it was a power in the world to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was released. When a prophet activated the 
“sound waves” of “Thus saith the Lord” such was a factor 
of reality which God and the word would follow to pros- 
perity. But when there was needed an additional impetus 
to bring the power of that word to force the hearer or 
observer to react or act, the prophet would put the word 
in symbolic act.5? 


Jeremiah secured two wooden bars, tied together by 
leather bands, around his neck in the form of the yoke. 
Nebuchadrezzar had the yoke on Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, and Sidon. If Judah were not yoked and made to 
slave by Nebuchadrezzar then God would bring them 
under the yoke. This word was as inescapably true as 
the fact that Jeremiah was wearing the yoke. The only 
choice left to the people was whether they would come 
under the Babylonian bond or the Yahweh yoke of sword, 
famine, and pestilence. 


31. The use of Hebrew numbers is often in round terms and so 
it may be here. Likewise, it may be noted that a portion of a year 
was counted in the total as a full year. Thus, sixty-eight full years 
and a portion of the year preceding and of the year following would 
be reckoned as seventy years. 

32. Jer. 13:1—girdle; Jer. 19—potter’s vessel shattered; 1 Kgs. 
22:11—make thee horns; Ezek. 7:23—make a chain; Isa. 20:2-4— 
walking naked and barefoot. 
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“Covenant” (31:31, 32, 33; 32:40; 33:20; 34:8, 10, 13, 
15, 18) 


Berith is used twenty-one times by Jeremiah and 
reiterates the Deuteronomic** flavor of his book. The basis 
of the force of berith is that of pact, compact, pledge, 
treaty, alliance,** agreement, arrangement, Vereinbarung.*5 


There is always a binding quality and liability in every 
covenant. Covenants are not made without knowledge or 
full co-participation (Ex. 19:8; 24:3; Dt. 5:22-27). The 
covenant concept*®* is a classic figure of speech by the 
seventh century. 


It is not confined to a legalistic sense of “they shall 
memorize the prescriptions of the Levitical code” as Duhm 
would interpret. It is the vital life force of the spiritual 
fellowship of God and people. God’s teaching will be the 
climate in which every decision is made. If the heart is 
the controlling organ of our bodies, minds, and souls, and 
if the teaching of God is in the warp and woof of the 
individual, man will “know Yahweh” and will give vent to 
this knowledge by teaching others. 


The knowledge of Yahweh*’ is far more than a mere 
introduction of a mutual acquaintance or mental informa- 
tion of a person. True knowledge is a growing experience 
of maturity in all relationships, e.g. husband and wife. 
Two people are so co-involved or co-operative in social, 
personal, and religious actions that they have a single 
“frame of reference,” “development of habit patterns,” as 
well as physical and mental exhilaration. When one’s 
association with the Divine is so complete that he under- 
stands and follows the will of God, he “knows Yahweh.” 
In all knowledge God is the superior and man the inferior; 


33. Cf. Hélscher, in Eucharistarion, 1 (1923), p. 209n. He shows 
that covenant is characteristic of the Deuteronomist. Also Sanda, 
Die Biicher der Kénige, II (1912), p. 330, and H. H. Rowley, Studies 
in Old Testament Prophecy, (1950), pp. 157-174. 

34. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op. cit., p. 136. 

35. Koehler and Baumgartner, op. cit., pp. 150-152. 

36. Cf. Walther Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(Géttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957). 

37. A. S. Peake, Jeremiah, The New Century Bible Series 
(London: The Caxton Publishing Company, 1911-12) Vol. 2, p. 107. 
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God the initiator and man the reactor; God the stimulator 
and man the stimulated; God the worshiped and man the 
worshiper. 


All of them will be of God’s family (“I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people”). This forerunner of 
the New Testament put emphasis on personal spiritual 
maturity, experiential knowledge, intellectual honesty, 
consecrated service and unanimous enlistment, as well as 
permanence. Our churches should examine the extent 
of the New Covenant (Testament) of Jeremiah, the Gos- 
pels, John, Paul, et al., in our emphasis on organizational 
life. 


Is our emphasis on numbers so exaggerated that our 
spiritual sensitivity has become numb-er and numb-er? 
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The Release of Hebrew Slaves, 34:8-22 
The Rechabites, 35:1-19 


The Writing, Burning, and Rewriting of Jere- 
miah’s Role, 36: 1-32 
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VI. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


Nebuchadrezzar’s Siege, 37:1-39:18 


1. Return of his army predicted, 37:1-15 
2. Fall of the City predicted, 37: 16-38: 13 
3. Surrender urged, 38:14-39:18 


To the Remnant Left in the Land, 40:1-43:7 


To the Remnant in Egypt, 43: 8-44: 30 


1. Egypt to be conquered by Nebuchadrezzar, 
43: 8-13 
2. Destruction of the remnant of Egypt, 44: 1-30 


To Baruch, 45:1-5 


D. MEssaGEs CONCERNING THE Nations, Chapters 46-51 


si 


II. 


IX. 


Egypt, 46: 1-28 

Philistia, 47: 1-7 

Moab, 48: 1-47 

Ammon, 49:1-6 

Edom, 49:'7-22 

Damascus, 49:23-27 

Kedar and Hazor, 49: 28-33 
Elam, 49:34-39 


Babylon, 50: 1-51: 64 


Historical Notes, Chapter 52 


This outline selected and adapted from J. Wash Watts, A Survey 
of Old Testament Teaching (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1947), pp. 


228-235. 














Book Reviews 


The Prophet From Nazareth. By Morton Scott Enslin. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 221 pages. $4.95. 


Since its appearance in 1906, Albert Schweitzer’s enigmatic 
Quest of the Historical Jesus has exercised a strange fascination on 
critical scholarship and popular imagination. The author’s heroic 
career has perpetuated the influence of his book far beyond its in- 
itial impact on the scholarly world. Now, almost exactly a half- 
century after the appearance of the Quest in English dress (1910), 
comes a work from a well-known American scholar which serves 
appropriately as a golden jubilee volume honoring Schweitzer’s 
monumental work. The Quest, despite its intriguing title, is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult book to read, and Enslin’s more popular treatment 
now becomes easily the best general guide to its more provocative 
conclusions. 


Actually, not one but three prominent tributaries flow into the 
stream of Enslin’s work. (1) The influence of Schweitzer is apparent 
throughout. Jesus was the eschatological prophet, the New Elijah 
chosen by God to herald the cataclysmic end of the present order and 
the immediate arrival of the Kingdom of God. Disturbed by the 
delay of the End, Jesus went up to Jerusalem in the conviction that 
if he would but utter his cry there, “the moment might well come 
and the wheel start to turn” (p. 171). Instead, he was quickly sup- 
pressed as a fanatic insurrectionist and condemned to die. His final 
cry of agony from the cross resulted from “the collapse of the con- 
fidence which had been his throughout his ministry. God had failed 
him, or he had failed God! ... The kingdom had not dawned. For 
him the sun was assuredly darkened and all earth’s foundations 
shook. All that remained was a despairing ‘Why!’” (p. 208). 


(2) Coupled with this Schweitzer redivivus is a wholesale accep- 
tance of the conclusions of Wilhelm Wrede, particularly in his study 
of the Messiasgeheimnis (“messianic secret”) in the Gospels. The 
controlling thesis here is that “all who heard Jesus understood him” 
(p. 14). Both his disciples and his enemies knew perfectly well what 
he was up to. Enslin is scandalized by the explanation, so prominent 
in the gospels, that Jesus was deserted by friends and rejected by 
foes because they misunderstood him, and he is quick to pin this 
“costly error” (p. 92) on the Gospel of Mark. Thus, without the 
slightest remorse he disposes of every passage in which Jesus is 
purported to have anticipated his redemptive (“messianic”) death, 
resurrection, and believing Church. 


(3) Those who are squemish about laying such remorseless hands 
upon the gospels and excising so many central passages with the 
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scalpel (some would prefer to call it the butcher knife) of radical 
criticism, may well wonder where Professor Enslin finds warrant 
for these daring innovations. Here the lengthened shadow of David 
Friedrich Strauss falls across the page. While careful to reject the 
correctness of some “final conclusions” (p. 219) to which Strauss was 
led, Enslin nevertheless accepts his mythological approach, particu- 
larly as it has been brought up to date by Strauss’ most distinguished 
disciple, Rudolph Bultmann. He is concerned to show the insuf- 
ficiency of the ministry of Jesus as a source for the theological in- 
terpretation (myths) with which the gospels clothe the Christ. Jesus 
was not presumptuous enough to entertain such exalted dogmatic 
notions about himself. The culprit was the early Church. Faced with 
an absolute choice between the “Jesus of History” and the “Christ 
of faith,” Enslin obviously prefers the former. In fact, it is not un- 
fair to say that the latter is downright distasteful to him. 


The presence of these dominant influences in this work makes 
it clear that we have here no creative new departure, but rather a 
compendium of positions long familiar to scholars. Since each of 
the hypotheses on which Enslin depends has called forth a torrent of 
criticism, it is manifestly impossible to attempt a comprehensive ap- 
praisal here. To argue these positions would require a recapitulation 
of the history of New Testament criticism during the last hundred 
years. However, two fundamental assumptions must be challenged, 
simply because the author accords them such prominence. 


The first is the supposition that unorthodoxy is a criterion of 
historicity, or, as Enslin states it, “Words and acts which are as- 
cribed to Jesus and which stand in marked contrast to the outlook 
and practice of the days when our gospels appeared are their own 
best guarantee” (p. 164). In other words, the early Church tried to 
paint Jesus in her own image; when we find something which has 
slipped through contrary to this image, it must be authentic. Thus 
Enslin applies the familiar canon of textual criticism to his study of 
the Gospel tradition: the harder reading is to be preferred. The 
more unorthodox Jesus is made to appear, the more “historical” the 
portrait is claimed to be. But why should this necessarily be true? 
Is it not more likely that the center of the kerygma, rather than the 
periphery, reproduces the main thrust of Jesus’ life? Here Enslin 
shows himself to be sadly out of step with progress being made in 
the “New Quest” of the historical Jesus (see Review and Expositor, 
56: 424-5). For this reason, the recent work of Gunther Bornkamm, 
Jesus of Nazareth, is, by comparison, just as scrupulously critical yet 
decidedly more constructive. 

In the second place, Enslin has raised to the level of a herme- 
neutical principle the notion that the first century was utterly dif- 
ferent from the twentieth. For this reason, it is impossible to un- 
derstand Jesus in modern categories or make his ethic relevant for 
contemporary problems (pp. 121-124). To cite but one example, 
“Attempts to see him as a reformer in the matter of race relations are 
as thankless and unwarranted as are all attempts to make him at home 
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in the modern world .. .” (p. 163). But this is just not so, human 
nature being as stubbornly unchangeable as it is. The attitude of 
Jesus toward the Samaritans was then, and is now, of incalculable 
importance in the reformation of race relations. Of course, there 
is a valid point here, which Cadbury made well in his Peril of Mod- 
ernizing Jesus, but Enslin has taken it to a ridiculous extreme. 


In the light of his strictures against modernizing Jesus, it is 
curious that Enslin has fallen into just such an anachronism in his 
interpretation of the resurrection. Repudiating every feature of the 
biblical understanding of this event, he explains the resurrection as 
the “deathless confidence [Jesus] had roused in his hearers” (p. 91), 
the “power of an endless life” (p. 129), “that something which had 
the power to reproduce itself” in the disciples (p. 212). This “some- 
thing,” which Enslin calls “personality” (p. 128), “was not put into 
any grave. It had been built by that strange alchemy of life into 
those with whom he had been in contact” (p. 129). 


But this is a flagrant example of the very “modernization” 
against which Enslin so often inveighs. There is no likelihood that 
either Jesus or his hearers would ever dream of explaining the res- 
urrection in this way; obviously the four Evangelists did not, nor 
did their sources behind them. The cult of personality which En- 
slin would substitute for the community of the resurrection may 
satisfy some liberal humanists of today, but it would certainly horrify 
every theologian in the New Testament! Again, Enslin likens the 
resurrection of Jesus to the vindication which other prophets of the 
past had received (p. 128). But this overlooks the fact that the dis- 
ciples of these earlier prophets never reached the conclusion that 
their master had been raised from the dead just because they accepted 
his message and were moved by his personality. Our author cannot 
explain why precisely the opposite was true in the case of Jesus’ 
disciples. Finally, Enslin shifts the initiative for the resurrection 
from God to man. “The real Easter miracle was not a changed Jesus 
but changed disciples” (p. 129). Nor is he afraid to make the in- 
evitable application: “if we have eyes to see it aright, Jesus is not 
dead, but is living” (p. 217). But this leaves unexplained what 
caused the “changed” disciples, or what would cause us to “see 
aright.” Enslin can give no credible explanation of the transforma- 
tion of the disciples’ despair after the tragedy of the Cross (p. 211). 


Despite many deficiencies, this is an important book. The author 
has done his homework well. Though almost completely unobtru- 
sive, a massive scholarship underlies many of his seemingly effortless 
observations. The style is characterized by a felicity of phrase which 
makes for exciting, even gripping reading. The whole tone of the 
work is sophisticated yet simple, making it ideal for popular con- 
sumption by the intelligentsia. As part of McGraw-Hill’s rather 
auspicious entry into the field of religious publishing, it is certain 
to attract wide attention, and has already been reviewed favorably 
in such prestigious publications as the Saturday Review. 
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But the book can easily deceive the very group to which it is 
written. Like his master, Albert Schweitzer, Enslin writes with an 
Olympian detachment which chooses to ignore the views of those 
scholars who are unfortunate enough to disagree with him. In many 
places he exhibits an overconfidence which is deplorable by the 
canons of scholarship as well as of good taste. But this aggressiveness 
does suceed in making his case sound convincing, particularly to the 
casual and uninstructed reader. Only the serious student of the 
Scriptures will realize that to substantiate some of his crucial af- 
firmations it would require an uprooting of so many verses from 
the gospels as to leave them a wasteland. In this popular treat- 
ment Enslin does not even attempt to justify the principles of selec- 
tion by which he treats the Gospels in such arbitrary fashion. Whe- 
ther he could do so at all is open to honest disagreement among the 
best of scholars. 

It would be easy to write a scathing review of this book in order 
to “warn” potential readers against its “heretical” teachings. The 
margins of my copy are littered with question marks which indicate 
dissatisfaction and dissent from the author. But instead of a slash- 
ing attack, it is better to introduce this book with a recommendation. 
Get a copy, study it closely, wrestle with it honestly, profit from 
its contributions, sift out its inadequacies. Most readers of this 
journal will either have to refute its central contentions or change 
their pulpit tune. The man who will not face this challenge fairly 
is unfit to minister to the modern secular mind. 


William E. Hull 


Biblical Authority for Modern Preaching. By Charles W. F. 
Smith. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 176 pages. $3.50. 


“Failure to implant in lay minds and consciences the true con- 
cern of Christianity” is seen by the author as “the most evident sign 
of the failure of preaching.” The modern competitors of Christianity 
hold sway. The Christian gospel and way of life feel the effects of 
economic culture, modern technological and business developments, 
and modern mass communication. A world of thought dominated by 
a scientific viewpoint is penetrated either irrelevantly or innocuously 
by (1) the religion of childhood (2) or church authority. 


This state of affairs has driven some preachers into moralism and 
others into “an existentialist approach that easily develops into an 
anthropology with little or no real contact with theology, much less 
the gospel.” The great task of the preacher, then, becomes one of 
communication and that task, in turn, places upon the theologian 
“the obligation to examine and continually to restate his doctrine un- 
til it meets the demands of the apologetic task.” 


Preaching is not outmoded, but essential. The nature of the 
message and its source determine this. Christianity is a revealed re- 
ligion, and it is “essentially a preached religion.” The unconditioned 
act of God which it affirms makes the task of preaching “at every 
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point fundamentally apologetic.” The authority for the effective 
presentation of the gospel “depends on no externals but on an ac- 
tual encounter between God and man.” In this encounter, the 
preacher is permitted to have a part. 

To insure the proper function of preacher for hearer, the 
preacher would be well-advised to adopt an ordered scheme of 
biblical preaching. This should combine the “biographical” se- 
quence with a “doctrinal” sequence required by modern understand- 
ing of the New Testament. 


The author suggests that not great but concerned preaching is 
what is needed, that the real difficulties of the Bible must be 
faced to make possible an approach to the modern world, and that 
the independence and imperiousness of true preaching will enable 
the church to recover its sense of standing “over against” every hu- 
man structure of society. He says, “Our only concern is that he might 
speak through us, for the only alternative is that he speak against 
us.” 


Professor Smith has made a careful and detailed diagnosis of 
the ills of the Christian church, and he has prescribed the proper 
remedies. At the same time, he has suggested specific homiletical 
methods for applying the remedies. Any preacher who is uneasy 
about what is happening on the frontiers of faith and life will wel- 
come this book and will find reassuring help as he works through the 
problems of his individual church situation. 

The author is Professor of Literature and Interpretation of the 


New Testament at Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. James W. Cox 


Special Revelation and the Word of God. By Bernard Ramm. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1961. 
220 pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Ramm’s latest work sets forth in systematic fashion the 
essential facets of special revelation as they relate to the Word of 
God. Following Barth and others, Ramm sees the Word of God in 
its spoken, revealed, and written forms. With a host of contemporary 
theologians, Ramm recognizes that the total life of the Church, in- 
cluding her theology, stands or falls with the reality of special revela- 
tion and our subsequent knowledge of God. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first division deals 
briefly with the concept of special revelation. For Ramm, special 
revelation is “soteric revelation—that is ... revelation used by 
God in conjunction with his redemption to restore to fallen man a 
valid knowledge of God which will call forth faith, love, adoration, 
service, and worship” (p. 18). In contrast to general revelation, 
special revelation is historical, remedial (soteric), concrete, and per- 
sonal (p. 19ff.). Only in this special manifestation of himself is God 
adequately or redemptively known. 

The second division of the book (pp. 31-122) comprises a ma- 
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jor portion entitled “The Modalities of Special Revelation.” Here the 
author delineates the media or modalities through which God makes 
himself known in his revelation. In sequence, Ramm deals with 
the following media of divine revelation: (1) the modality of the 
divine condescension; (2) the modality of the divine speaking; (3) 
the modality of the historical event; and (4) the modality of the 
incarnation. Each of the media God utilizes in his revelation illus- 
trates the manner in which God accommodates himself to man 
thereby enabling his revelation to terminate effectually upon man. 
These modalities or meda of God’s special revelation have a cosmic 
form (Kuyper), or a sacramental form (Barth), or an anthropic 
form (Ramm). “By anthropic we mean accommodate to man...” 
(p. 33). By virtue of these media which God uses in his revelation, 
we do not know God in himself, but “we know him in a cosmic- 
mediated, anthropic, and analogical revelation” (p. 43). The knowl- 
edge of God is not therefore initially a mystical or intuitive aware- 
ness of the divine; rather, it exists by virtue of God’s condescension 
through various modalities culminating in Jesus Christ. On the 
one hand, Ramm argues against the over subjectivization of revela- 
tion in much existential theology so that its special and historical 
characteristics are surrendered (p. 95). On the other hand, the 
“rationalistic fundamentalist,”"who desires all the Bible as a historical 
record, is warned throughout that God’s redemptive activity in history 
is prior both logically and axiologically to the interpretive word of 
the prophet or apostle and surely to any particular theory of in- 
spiration (p. 80). 


The third division of this work bears the title: “The Products 
of Special Revelation.” The following are discussed in order as the 
products or the end results of God’s special revelation: (1) revelation 
in the form language; (2) the knowledge of God; (3) Scripture; and 
(4) translations. In the analysis of (1) special revelation and lan- 
guage, Ramm affirms that God’s communion with his covenant peo- 
ple takes the form of human language. Thus the connection between 
special revelation and language is an intimate one, and language 
may be viewed as one of the products of revelation within the con- 
text of man’s life. It is by virtue of God’s speaking that a covenant 
people exist; moreover, it is due to God’s grace that man as God’s 
covenant partner can respond in speech and language to God’s ad- 
dress and can communicate with his covenant partner by means of 
language. Thus special revelation in the form of God’s speaking to 
man is the precondition of all knowledge of God (p. 132). This 
(2) knowledge of God is the central issue in the doctrine of special 
revelation and the second “product” of revelation which the author 
discusses. In opposition to the intellectualistic and rationalistic ten- 
dency of certain forms of fundamentalism, Ramm argues that revela- 
tion is more than a conceptual knowledge of propositions (p. 150). In 
revelation and the second product of revelation which the author 
hand, in disagreement with some types of existential theology, Ramm 
maintains that revelation cannot be thought of so exclusively in 
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terms of encounter and event that all conceptual and noetic elements 
are entirely suppressed. “Revelation is both a meeting and a know- 
ing. Something is said in revelation, and what is said is at the root 
and ground of our knowledge of God” (p. 150). The final products of 
special revelation are (3) the Scriptures and (4) their translations. 
God’s speaking to his people may be attested to by the witness of 
preaching, oral tradition, and also in Scripture. Though at times 
Ramm seems to fall prey to a rather static view of Scripture as a 
“fixed and pure” deposit of revelation, he nonetheless shows in an 
adequate manner how Scripture is used as a vehicle of God’s con- 
tinuing self-disclosure. However, little attention is given to preach- 
ing as one form of the Living Word of God. The doctrine of in- 
spiration is discussed as the necessary pointer to the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in both forming and preserving the written witness to 
God’s revelation. Although at this point this reviewer would have 
welcomed a fuller exposition of the role of the Holy Spirit in the 
understanding of the inspiration of the Scriptures, Ramm avoids 
the pitfalls of the orthodox protestant doctrine of inspiration by 
his refusal to separate Scripture from the revealed Word of God in 
Jesus Christ and by relating the written word in its origins and 
continuing efficacy to the work of God through his Holy Spirit 
(p. 187). 

In addition to several typographical errors, words such as 
“koranish” and “encounterish” appear a bit too original. On the 
whole, the style of the book is direct—if not always polished. De- 
spite these short-comings, this book does provide the reader with 
a general introduction to some of the lines of contemporary dis- 
cussion concerning the doctrine of special revelation. The scope of 
the work precludes detailed analysis of many specialized topics, but 
the author’s conversance with important lexical, biblical, and sys- 
tematic studies related to his subject is evidenced throughout. A 
valuable selective bibliography is appended along with an index 
of subjects, names, and scriptural references. 

David L. Mueller 


An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of Scripture. By 
George S. Glanzman and Joseph A. Fitzmyer. Woodstock Papers: 
Occasional Essays for Theology, No. 5. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1961. 135 pages. $1.50. 

For the serious student of the Bible, a basic bibliographical 
orientation is indispensable. Here is one of the best tools now 
available with which to secure this foundation. It contains a care- 
fully organized and annotated list of 342 works of primary import- 
ance to students of Old and New Testament. 


Several commendable features insure the permanent usefulness 
of this compilation. Unlike many bibliographies, there is a splendid 
list of periodicals and of series devoted to biblical studies. It is re- 
grettable that the editors did not annotate either the series or those 
journals not exclusively biblical, for elsewhere their comments are 
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one of the most valuable contributions of the entire work. The value 
of the annotations is augmented by references to periodicals where 
major reviews of the title under discussion may be found. The 
emphasis throughout is on enduring reference works in all of the 
languages of international scholarship. This means that many en- 
tries will be of more value to the seminary graduate student than to 
the average pastor. The entire work is definitely more substantial 
than the general lists issued by Princeton (Metzger) and Union Semi- 
naries; it is comparable to, but more scholarly than, the Kelly and 
Miller Tools for Bible Study; it is not as comprehensive or thorough 
as Danker’s Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study. 

A final word to our Baptist constituency about the Roman 
Catholic authorship and official sponsorship (imprimatur) of this 
project. With the exception of perhaps less than a dozen Catholic 
titles, this is preciscely the kind of list which any Baptist scholar 
would have drawn up of a similar character. There is no effort to 
favor Catholic writers. Within each section the titles are listed 
alphabetically, an asterisk denoting a Catholic author or editor. More- 
over, the editors regularly criticize those Catholic works which might 
appear deficient to Protestant scholars. For example, concerning 
the Catholic Commentary edited by Sutcliffe and Orchard, they re- 
mark: “The tone of the work is extremely conservative . .. the stu- 
dent will not generally profit by using this volume.” It is evident at 
many points that the authors stand in the most progressive tradition 
of contemporary Catholic scholarship (see Review and Expositor, 
58:126-27, January, 1961). There is no effort to suppress the work 
of Protestants or less conservative critics who contend for view- 
points at wide variance from the normative Catholic position. These 
are encouraging signs which illustrate a growing rapprochement 
between Catholics and Protestants at the most fruitful level possible, 
the study of the Bible. 

If, as the editors suggest, the serious Bible student will buy this 
book, “bury himself in a good library, and browse through the 
books listed here,” he will discover the resources for a lifetime of re- 
warding biblical study. William E. Hull 


The Old Testament In the Cross. By J. A. Sanders. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 143 pages. $3.00. 

The reader of this book will be greeted by a dust jacket covered 
with strong words of approval by three of the best known Old Testa- 
ment scholars in America today. S. L. Terrien, N. K. Gottwald, and 
G. E. Wright are the men who use such terms as “lucid,” compell- 
ing,” “eloquent and moving,” “without a distracting pause,” “a 
stimulus to bold thinking.” Any book would have trouble meeting 
the measure of these “lucid” reviews! But this one almost does. 
It is made only “a little lower” than the prospective buyer is led to 
expect. 

The author, Professor of Old Testament Interpretation at Col- 
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gate Rochester Divinity School, deals with the biblical theme of the 
sovereignty of God in an introduction and seven chapters. The con- 
tent of the book was previously delivered as lectures and still retains 
the helpful readability of the lecture form. In developing his theme, 
Sanders begins with an introduction and an exposition of the na- 
ture of the biblical “story” or record. He contends that the Cross 
is the central fact of biblical revelation, but the Cross needs the 
perspective of the whole Bible. The Old Testament is the “solid 
bridge” which can be used to relate the judgment and redemption of 
God—the seemingly irreconcilable components of Divine sovereignty. 
The Old Testament delivers the Cross from being “an embarrass- 
ment if not a sad mistake” and permits it to be seen as both the 
judgment and salvation of God. 

In chapter one, Sanders emphasizes that the historical nature of 
the revelation in no way limits the believer in his examination of 
facts. His faith is not confidence in facts; but a commitment to God. 

The radical distinction between Creator and creation, as seen 
in Genesis 1, is treated in chapter two. Sanders insists, correctly, 
that any understanding of biblical faith must begin with this clear 
distinction. Biblical faith is not confidence in nature or the created 
order, ie. confidence in the reliability of God as observed and ex- 
perienced in creation. It is acceptance and commitment to the Lord- 
ship of God manifested in judgment and salvation. 

This basic thought pattern is traced, in a brief way, through 
the Old Testament and to its culmination in the Cross of Jesus. The 
radical distinction between Creator and creation is broken by man’s 
rebellion against God and by God’s providential acts of judgment 
and redemption. But the distinction is never lost: God is God and 
man is man. 


In the development of his theme, Sanders emphasizes, at some 
length, the essential unity between the judgment of God and the 
salvation of God—appealing to the prophets and to Paul for his 
chief support. The climax of this fusion of wrath and grace is 
reached in the Cross. As Israel was always involved in the forma- 
tive faith-events of her past, so the Christian is even more in- 
volved in the supreme event of the Cross. The blending of grace and 
wrath in Israel’s history prepares the believer for the tension of 
the encounter with the Cross. 


Few readers will agree with all that the author says. But he 
has written a good book. Every preacher should find that it stimu- 
lates his homiletics. Marvin E. Tate 


Discoveries in the Judaean Desert II: Les Grottes de Murabbaat. 
Texte et Planches. Two volumes. By P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, and R. 
de Vaux. New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 304 pages (Vol- 
ume I); 107 plates (Volume II). $26.90. 


Scientific biblical research requires that the student consult the 
original sources for himself. For this and other reasons, the publi- 
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cation of the Murabbaat volumes in the Dead Sea Scrolls series is 
enthusiastically welcomed, since they are indispensable to the study of 
the biblical period. It has been six years since the Scroll discoveries 
found by the archaeologists in Cave I were first released through the 
same publishers (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert I, 1955). The 
Murabbaat volumes deserve the same type of praise which the Cave 
I volume received, and in many ways these works are much more 
important, since the Cave I volume did not treat all the Scrolls which 
that cave yielded. 

The Murabbaat Caves are located approximately twelve miles 
south of Qumran. When the first scrolls were found at Qumran in 
1945 or 1947, a new era was inaugurated in the discovery of biblical 
manuscripts. No sooner had Cave I become famous for its sensa- 
tional materials, than the same tribe of Taamireh Bedouin, who were 
responsible for finding the original Scrolls, discovered spectacular 
new manuscripts in the isolated regions of Murabbaat (1950). Not 
long afterwards, these Bedouin placed their Scroll materials on the 
market in Jordan (December, 1951). Preliminary study of the new 
documents showed them to date from a different historical context 
than the first Essenic materials preserved at Cave I. Whereas the 
Qumran materials dated from the Christian period and before, the 
Murabbaat writings came mostly from the period of Ben Koseba 
(A.D. 132-135). 


By a clever strategy, Pere de Vaux, Archaelogical Director of 
the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, was successful in having some of 
the Bedouin who had been working in the Murabbaat caves lead him 
to this new Scroll site. From January 23 to March 3, 1952 he was 
able to undertake scientific archaeological excavations in these 
caves. The results of de Vaux’ Murabbaat expedition, as well 
as the results of the editorial work on manuscripts themselves, are 
splendidly presented in these new volumes. The rich contents of 
the Murabbaat caves staggers the imagination. Such contents in- 
clude biblical texts copied in the second century A.D. (Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Minor Prophets); phylac- 
teries; domestic contracts of all types; non-literary texts (one palimp- 
sest, Text 17, dating from the eighth and sixth centuries B.C., pro- 
vides the oldest written Semitic evidence on papyrus); ostraca; Latin 
and Greek works; and even a few arabic writings. It is small won- 
der that biblical students are delighted by the realization that the 
materials represented in these volumes are only a small part of 
the new texts which are coming to light in the Dead Sea areas. (Re- 
cently Jewish scholars have been preeminently successful in recover- 
ing scores of new manuscripts in the Dead Sea areas which date 
from the same historical situation represented by the Murabbaat ma- 
terials. Naturaly these discoveries will vastly supplement the study 
of the Murabbaat manuscripts.) 


Out of this mass of material it might be helpful to call attention 


to some of the specific texts which will contribute much to a broader 
understanding of the biblical background. 
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Text No. 45 is particularly important because it makes mention 
of a locality which is called “The Fort of the Pious” (original-Metzad 
Chasidin). It is most likely that this geographical reference per- 
tains to the very spot of Qumran, a significant reference because 
it indicates what the name of Qumran was in the New Testament 
period. Thus it seems that the Essenes can now unquestionably be 
associated with the Hasidim of the Maccabean era, and it is very 
likely that the very word Essene means “the pious.” This text will 
serve to fortify the theory that the Essenes split off the same move- 
ment which produced the Pharisees; in this respect, its seems that 
the Essenes carried their theories of separatism to their strict con- 
clusions, whereas the Pharisees were guided by more compromising 
position. At all events, this text is extremely important and will 
doubtless be much discussed. 


Several contracts dealing with marriage, remarriage, and divorce 
are to be found in this new cache of documents. Such texts provide 
an open window into understanding these obscure Jewish customs in 
the New Testament period and shortly afterwards. Certainly one 
feels that he has a better knowledge of the procedure which Joseph 
would have followed had he carried through his plan to divorce 
Mary (Matthew 1:19). Curiously enough, Text No. 19 supplies a 
divorce contract, typical of the form of that period, which mentions 
a certain “Joseph and Mary” as involved in divorce proceedings. 
Interestingly, the contract was written twice, at the end of which 
the signatures of certain witnesses are recorded. 


Of great importance is a Hebrew palimpsest text, written on 
papyrus and dated by the editors to the eighth and sixth century B.C. 
(On the other hand, the dates of the respective scripts is not abso- 
lutely certain. Albright, whose opinion must not be ignored, dates 
both scripts from the eighth century B.C.) The older writing, which 
has been carefully erased, is represented by five lines, only two of 
which are legible enough to make sense. The document opens and 
ends rather abruptly: “. . . yahu says to you, ‘Send [my] warmest 
greetings to your family [literally, “house”]. And now, do not listen 
to every word which is spoken to you.’” 


The later text of this palimpsest gives a list of persons, with a 
register of grain which they have contributed. 


Of extreme significance is a roll of the Twelve Prophets (Text 
No. 88), which was located in the Murabbaat vicinity in 1955. This 
work is written on leather and preserves large portions of the He- 
brew text of the Minor Prophets. The manuscript was found in a 
cave which seems originally to have served as a sepulcher; if this is 
true, the scroll was intentionally deposited in keeping with a prac- 
tice of which the Talmudic writings inform us (see Biblica, XXXTI, 
1950, pp. 505 ff.). This cave thus presents the oldest concrete example 
of the Jewish practice of burying a copy of a biblical work along 
with a deceased person of distinction, particularly the Rabbim. While 
there are a few variant readings in this new roll of the Twelve 
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Prophets, they are not significant, and for the most part the text cor- 
responds closely to the traditional Hebrew form, as indeed all of the 
biblical materials from Murabbaat do. 

Scholars will therefore have much to occupy their time in the 
coming years. It is said that the German poet Goethe prayed in 
the hour of his death, “More light, oh God, more light!” Biblical 
students have every reason to thank God for the new light which 
is now being shed on the interpretation of His Word. Robinson’s 
statement was never more true than today: “God hath yet more light 
to break forth on His Word.” Jerry Vardaman 


History of Religion in the United States. By Clifton E. Olmstead. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 628 pages. $10.00. 


The author of this survey of the history of American religion 
is a professor of religion in George Washington University. He states 
that in writing the work his guiding purpose has been to bring to- 
gether and present “the results of mature scholarship ... in a rela- 
tively comprehensive yet concise one-volume survey which traces 
the history of American religion from colonial times to the present.” 
There is little doubt that his objective has been realized with some 
distinction. The work on the whole is well done, with a readable 
style, with exceptionally good coverage of developments in the last 
hundred years, and with extensive treatment of theological matters. 

However, as one might expect in assuming a task of such pro- 
portions, the work is not without its weaknesses and limitations. 
First, it is regrettably deficient in documentation. Only quotations 
of a paragraph in length or more have been documented. Although 
the author was aware of this weakness, as his prefatory note indi- 
cates, it is most unfortunate that such an important aspect was min- 
imized. A sixteen page bibliography and suggestions for further 
reading arranged by chapters provide some compensation. 


Although the reviewer’s initial impression upon reading the 
first chapter was decidedly negative, the rest of the book markedly 
altered that incipient reaction. The first chapter, entitled ‘The 
European Heritage,” seeks to summarize, in the main, the religious 
events of the 16th and 17th centuries. In the sub-sections dealing 
with Puritanism and the “Left Wing of the Reformation,” the re- 
viewer found several notable omissions or statements with which to 
quarrel. For example, in trying to characterize Puritanism no notice 
is taken of church polity. The term “sect” is employed without 
qualification or definition. Again, in a reference to Anabaptism, 
the Baptists are mentioned as having “crystallized” from that move- 
ment. On page eighteen, in a reference to Baptist beginnings, the 
author states, “Those who could not agree with his [Robert Browne] 
teaching on infant baptism withdrew and founded what was to be- 
come the English Baptist Church.” In addition to these there are 
several other assertions that are at least inexact and in some cases 
quite inaccurate and misleading. The author manifests some lack 
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of understanding of the events and problems associated with the 
appearance of the English Baptists. His preference seems to be to 
trace them to Continental Anabaptism rather than to English Puri- 
tanism, contrary to the best evidence available today and contrary 
to an influential segment of Baptist historians. At least at this point, 
the author reveals a lack of awareness of certain developments in 
Baptist historiography. It should be added, however, that in the 
fuller treatment of Puritanism and of Baptist beginnings in America 
in later chapters, there is little to which to take exception. 


In reading the work a tinge of prejudice appears in favor of 
Calvinism and Presbyterianism. One senses this especially in the 
descriptions of and allusions to Arminian tenets. The author stands 
in the Calvinist tradition, having received his graduate training 
at Princeton and having been ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. 


Several errors of various kinds have crept into the text, as 
inevitably they will. For example, Richard Fuller, third president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention and South Carolinian, is referred 
to as a North Carolinian. On page 92 a reference dates the end of 
Mary Tudor’s reign as 1588 when it was actually 1558. Grammatical 
slips too are found occasionally. For example, no antecedent for a 
pronoun on page 63; latter used for last on page 173; some inconsis- 
tency in punctuation; “pastored by” on page 163. Although the 
reader is deeply grateful for the practice of giving dates on individu- 
als, he only wishes the author had done it more frequently. For 
example, they are omitted in the cases of Shubael Stearns and De- 
vereux Jarratt. There is possible overuse of The Independent, a 
Congregational periodical, as an index to reaction to developments 
and events in the 19th century. 


There is no doubt that this volume will become a competitor in 
classroom use as a text to W. W. Sweet’s The Story of Religion in 
America, last revised in 1950. Olmstead’s work offers the advantages 
of being up-to-date, of treating theological issues more thoroughly, 
as well as a number of other subjects, and a better style. On the 
other hand, Sweet’s work has the advantages of long and wide use, 
a very well known author, and a decidedly cheaper price. 

W. Morgan Patterson 


American Christianity: An Historical Interpretation with Repre- 
sentative Documents. Volume I (1607-1820). By H. Shelton Smith, 
Robert T. Handy, and Lefferts A. Loetscher. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 615 pages. $10.00 


The title suggests the twofold design of this significant volume: 
(1) to interpret “in historical perspective the major movements, both 
Catholic and Protestant, which emerged in American Christianity;” 
and (2) to correlate “with this interpretive narrative a body of re- 
presentative primary documents.” In the resulting composite about 
one third of the text is descriptive and interpretive, and the re- 
maining two thirds (approximately 200,000 words) is composed of 
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documents. It is this synthesis and the competence with which it 
is effected that make the work one of the most valuable and useful 
to appear in recent years in American church historiography. 


The course of American Christianity to 1820 is divided into 
three periods: (1) “Traditions in New Contexts 1607-1690;” (2) 
“Changing Patterns 1690-1765;” and (3) “Freedom and Renewal 
1765-1820.” To each one of these periods is found an introduction, 
providing background and setting. In turn, the three periods are 
treated in eleven topical chapters, for each of which there is an in- 
troductory essay. Distributed through the eleven chapters are 
ninety-nine documents, in length ranging from two paragraphs (the 
1654 act denying toleration to Catholics in Maryland) to several 
pages (e.g., excerpts from “The Cambridge Platform,” pp. 129-140). 
These documents, in some cases difficult to locate or obtain, are 
presented with lucid analysis and scholarly knowledgeableness. 
Furthermore, they touch on and illuminate virtually every import- 
ant aspect of American church history in the period covered. 

In addition to the interpretive commentary and the source 
materials reproduced in the book, there is a wealth of bibliographical 
detail and annotation to be found in the text, in the footnotes, and 
in special essays devoted to relevant literature at the end of each 
chapter. Stylistically, one lapse which occasionally mars an other- 
wise good style is the shift from the third person to the first person. 


Despite the mass of facts, dates, and names included, the work 
reveals scrupulous accuracy. However, at least one obvious error 
is to be found on page 165 in dating the arrival of John Clarke in 
Boston. The date should be 1637 instead of 1657. 

While influences and traditions of the Old World are fully noted, 
the primary interest of the authors has been in indicating the dis- 
tinctiveness of American religious development and the conditions 
which gave rise to that uniqueness. Thus, considerable stress is laid 
on the peculiar character of the American environment and its con- 
sequent influence on American religious expression. 

The several introductory essays to be found in the work are 
particularly useful because of their perceptiveness and succinctness. 
This desirable combination is not often found in historical works. 
Volume two of the set will review developments in American 
Christianity from 1820 through the middle of the 20th century and 
is to be released in the immediate future. W. Morgan Patterson 


The Spirit of Protestantism. By Robert McAfee Brown. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 264 pages. $4.50. 

In a book addressed to “perplexed Protestants, wistful pagans, 
concerned Roman Catholics, inquiring college students, and be- 
leaguered Protestant ministers,” the author elucidates “the spirit of 
Protestantism” in a manner which is hoth clear and precise. Con- 
cerning the “beleaguered” minister, he says, “His problem is how, in 
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the midst of the inordinate demands of parish life, he can carve 
out even a little time for study. This book will not tell him much 
that he did not learn in seminary, but it may provide him with a 
point of departure from which he can venture forth to do further 
reading and reflecting about the faith it is his responsibility to 
proclaim.” 

He examines four “false images” of Protestantism, which he 
describes as: “protest against;” “diluted Catholicism;” “believing cer- 
tain things;” and “the right of private judgement.” Though there 
is truth in these false images, the author asserts that Protestantism 
is primarily affirmative. It is an effort to set forth “the wholeness 
of the Christian faith” and, in the words of Philip Schaff, involves 
“a deeper plunge into the meaning of the Gospel than ever St. 
Augustine had made.” There is a basic theological content, though 
descriptive statements must always point beyond themselves to 
avoid the pitfall of idolatry. Theologians point to a God who is 
much more than they can ever say about him. 


The view of the author is that the Protestant Reformation was 
the reformation of a church which at certain crucial points had de- 
parted from the truth of the gospel. Thus, the reformers were not 
“revolting” against the church so much as they were seeking to 
reform it. This analysis largely omits what George H. Williams has 
called “the radical reformation,” Roland Bainton has spoken of as 
the “left wing” of the Reformation, and Franklin H. Littell has de- 
scribed as the “root and branch reformation.” At one point, the 
author admits that the “free churches” belong to the ‘Protestant 
family” but does little to relate the “sectarian” tradition to the cen- 
tral issues of Protestantism. He does mention the Baptists, who 
“comprise the largest denominational family in the United States,” but 
devotes less space to them than he does to the Quakers, for example, 
and indicates that “certain Baptists might deny salvation to those who 
did not make ‘believer’s baptism’ a cardinal tenet.” Perhaps “cer- 
tain Baptists” hold this view but the reviewer has never heard of 
them. 

In sketching what he calls the “theological families,” he dis- 
cusses fundamentalism without distinguishing between old-style fun- 
damentalism and the neo-fundamentalism of theologians like Carl 
F. H. Henry. In discussing liberalism, he speaks of it as “an attitude 
rather than a series of dogmas.” To speak of liberalism as a “theo- 
logical family” means that it is something more than an attitude. 
It does involve certain presuppositions about human nature, history, 
and destiny. 


The neo-orthodox strand in theology is treated broadly. Em- 
phasis here is upon a recovery of the biblical faith which takes the 
historical study of the Bible seriously, the dimension of paradox, 
and the existential character of the Christian faith. The “emerging 
position” in Protestant theology is what he describes as “ecumenical 
theology.” This theological emphasis has resulted in a growing 
“interitor dialogue” within Protestantism, as a result of which Protes- 
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tant faith “is losing some of the insularity and angularity that char- 
acterize various expressions of it in the past. It will be the aim of 
the present book,” he continues, “to think within this emerging 
ecumenical framework.” 

When he comes to speak explicitly of “the spirit of Protestant- 
ism,” he calls it “an openness to the judging and renewing activity 
of the living God made known in Jesus Christ.” Since men have a 
tendency to look for ultimate securities in contingent things and to 
attach the ultimate concern to relative values, this “Protestant prin- 
ciple” does not come easily. 


He apparently holds that the Bible is the chief instrument 
through which confrontation with the living God is actualized. He 
writes interestingly of “the risk of reading the Bible,” which “de- 
scribes ... accurately who we are and where we have gone wrong” 
and “demands that we turn about and change our ways.” Thus, the 
only adequate reading of the Bible is for the reader to involve him- 
self in the story it tells. He quotes a query of Karl Barth which 
makes this point: “Whether, after the Word of God has sought to 
provide us with the movement and meaning, we have perhaps evaded 
ie?” 

Professor Brown’s concern with Protestant and Roman Catholic 
tensions is well known. He feels that these two forms of the Chris- 
tian faith “are bound up in one another’s destinies.” He believes 
that though “the present impasse” is the result, in some measure, of 
stereotypes on both sides, the basic issues which divide the two 
groups are legitimate “Protestant fears about Catholic power and 
the problem of authority.” In the extent to which Roman Catholic 
faith is dogmatic, it is, of course, irreformable. This is “a position 
the Protestant can never accept.” In spite of Roman Catholic dog- 
matic intransigence, most clearly symbolized by the dogma of papal 
infallibility, he feels that “creative dialogue” involving Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants is possible in biblical studies, theological thought, 
and certan common concerns of Roman Catholic and Protestant lay- 
men. 


The book is brought to a close with a vigorous assertion of the 
strengths of Protestantism. He says, “The Protestants who wrangle 
so endlessly and so publicly are bound together by a common loyalty. 
It is loyalty to Jesus Christ.” And again, he says, “Because Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today, and forever, there must be new 
attempts to see what he means today.” Penrose St. Amant 


A Journey Through the Old Testament. By M. A. Beek. Trans- 
lated by Arnold J. Pomerans. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
254 pages. $3.95. 


The author is a Dutch scholar who teaches at the University of 
Amsterdam. The book is an English translation of a somewhat 
longer Dutch original published in 1953. A series of radio lectures 
on the Bible provided the basic material for the book. The reader 
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who approaches this book with the rather unpleasant, but justified 
attitude, of one who has seen too many of the seemingly endless 
books for “the informed laymen” (a mythical creature?) or the 
slightly lazy theological student or the prosperous but over-burdened 
minister (historical realities!) will find himself disarmed by the in- 
formative foreword by H. H. Rowley and the candid introduction 
by the author. Rowley is not noted for attaching his name to books 
of little merit. Beek recognizes the limitations of his book and 
stresses that he has written with no intention to “fill a need” except 
his own! 

The book itself is composed of 73 short, but often skillfully done, 
expositions on a variety of events and personalities found throughout 
the Old Testament. Some treatment of biblical texts and translations 
is included. The selection of subjects is by necessity somewhat arbi- 
trary but on the whole it is rather good. As noted by Rowley in 
the foreword, the writer reflects his training in the school of Al- 
brecht Alt and Martin Noth. However, the format of the book does 
not permit extended discussion of critical questions. 


To be most appreciated, this book must be read by a reader who 
is interested both in a journey through the Old Testament and in 
a journey to God. Marvin E. Tate 


The Old Testament—Its Origins and Composition. By Curt Kuhl. 
Translated by C.T.M. Herriott. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox 
Press, 1961. 354 pages. $4.50. 


The author is identified as a “German theologian and Old Testa- 
ment scholar.” The book appeared in German as Die Entstehung des 
Alten Testaments in 1953. A ccnventional plan is used in the book. 
An introductory section deals with the authority, criticism, trans- 
mission, canon, and literary character of the Old Testament. The 
best part of this section is the discussion of the literary character of 
the Old Testament (pp. 34-45). Proper emphasis is given to the 
place of oral tradition and oral transmission but the author maintains 
a good balance. 

The remainder of the book is divided into sections on the law, 
the former prophets, the latter prophets, the writings, and a con- 
clusion. In an appendix, brief introductions to the books of the 
Apocrypha have been added. In use as an introductory textbook 
these would be helpful. A chronological table and a bibliography 
are included also. 


The style of the book throughout is that of a manual for intro- 
ductory study of the Old Testament. The beginning student will 
need supplementary instruction from a teacher or other reading. The 
advanced student will be bored. Kuhl uses many direct references to 
the biblical text. Some may consider this undesirable, but for the 
student it can be most helpful. At least the author avoids long 
discussions about biblical passages only incidentally mentioned. 
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The general approach of the writer seems to be an attempt to 
make balanced use of modern critical methods. Again the advanced 
student will find this “neither/nor”’ method less satisfying than 
some “either/or” position. The footnotes lack references to books 
and articles in English, but this is compensated for to some degree 
in the bibliography. Marvin E. Tate 


The Prophets of Israel. By C. Ross Milley. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, Inc., 1959. 143 pages. $3.75. 

This is another brief introduction to the prophets supposedly 
designed for ministers, teachers, students, and laymen. The author 
is the senior minister of the First Congregational Church in West 
Haven, Connecticut. Among degrees from other schools, he holds a 
Ph.D. from Boston University. 


The book begins with a discussion of the early stages of the 
faith of Israel. Milley shows little confidence in the patriarchal narra- 
tives or in the sources for information about pre-Mosaic religion. 
He does, however, recognize that there were antecedents even if these 
cannot be determined with accuracy. The second chapter is devoted 
to the encounter of the Hebrews with the Canaanite culture and cult. 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Deuteronomy are discussed against 
the background of the corrupted cult. Chapter four contains a dis- 
cussion of the question of the development of monotheism in Israel. 
In this context, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah are treated. 
A summary chapter follows, but no bibliography is provided. 


The general approach of the author is that of the older literary- 
critical school of thought. Beginning on lower levels the religion of 
Israel attained its zenith in the pure monotheism of Deutero-Isaiah. 
Despite Israel’s “weird” beginnings “. . . steadily she climbed from 
the valley of confusion to the mountain peak of hope” (p. 129). 

Marvin E. Tate 


The Church Meets Judaism. By Otto Piper, Jakob Jocz, and 
Harold Floreen. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1960. 
98 pages. $1.75. 


“T am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the power of God for 
salvation. . . to the Jew first . . .’ (Romans 1:16). This is a favor- 
ite text for those who believe in Christian evangelism, but “to the 
Jew first” is strangely forgotten. Jocz, Piper, and Floreen affirm 
that to deny an evangelistic outreach to the Jew is to deny the Lord- 
ship of Christ. 

The main part of the book is made up of three addresses given 
in 1959 at the Theological Consultation on “The Church and 
Judaism” sponsored by the National Lutheran Council. A very help- 
ful foreword by H. Conrad Hoyer has been added to the addresses. 
With a good number of bold and persuasive suggestions, Jocz deals 
with the spiritual status of contemporary Judaism; Piper gives an 
exegetical interpretation of Romans 9-11; and Floreen seeks to point 
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out the responsibility of the Church to the Jewish people in terms 
of the Great Commission. 

How shall the Church meet Judaism?—“I could wish that I 
myself were accursed ... for the sake of my brethren .. . Israel- 
ites” (Romans 9:3-4). Marvin E. Tate 


Interpreting the New Testament. By H. E. Dana and R. E. Glaze, 
Jr. Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman Press, 1961. 165 pages. $3.25. 

This is a very thorough and scholarly revision of Dr. H. E. Dana’s 
Searching the Scriptures, The original upon which this work is based 
was first published by the noted Baptist scholar in 1936, partially 
revised by the author before his sudden death in 1945 terminated his 
revision, and republished in this re-written form in 1946. Dr. R. E. 
Glaze, Jr., associate professor of New Testament and Greek at New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, has now rendered a valuable 
service in revising and adapting this volume to speak more directly 
to the current problem of biblical interpretation. Through the work 
of Dr. Glaze a valuable text has been made more excellent as it now 
reflects the insights of both authors. 

As the title suggests, the book is a treatment of biblical herme- 
neutics, the science of biblical interpretation. The principles of 
interpretation outlined are basic and fundamental to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible as a whole, but the treatment of interpretation is 
directed specifically to the area of New Testament interpretation. 
The first part of the book deals with the long and varied history of 
biblical interpretation from the Jewish to the modern critical 
approach, which the author correctly commends as “determining its 
meaning in the light of all the evidence provided by the phenomena 
of its original text.” The latter part of the book is concerned with 
a discussion of the objectives and principles of interpretation and 
the application of these principles to specific New Testament pas- 
sages selected. In a most practical and helpful way the author 
demonstrates how critical interpretation yields rich and rewarding 
spiritual results to the one who comprehends it and employs it. 


Some help and direction is essential for correct biblical inter- 
pretation, and such help is ably provided in this volume. It is to 
be commended to all who would be serious students of the New 
Testament. Classroom students and pastors will certainly turn to it, 
but it is also understandable to the average layman of the church who 
needs a practical guide to his Bible study. It is hoped that the book 
will find wide dissemination and use among Southern Baptists. 

Hyran E. Barefoot 


The Memoirs Called Gospels. By George P. Gilmour. Philadel- 
phia: The Judson Press, 1960. 299 pages. $3.50. 

The author, a Canadian Baptist whose service includes that of 
both pastor and professor, is president of McMasters University. He 
writes with a solid background in scholarly study: McMasters, 
Oxford, Yale. 
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This volume, which has grown out of twenty-five years of lec- 
tures, proposes to show that the New Testament is bound up with 
the nature of language, a philosophy of history, the life of the church, 
and a series of events in history. The body of the book is for 
“intelligent beginners”; the documentation is for more scholarly 
students who will be stimulated to further study. 


The book is divided into three major areas: an Approach to the 
Bible; an Introduction to the Gospels; a Survey of the Gospel Record. 
The first section deals with the actual production of the Scriptures. 
The second is a splendid introduction to the Gospels and their place 
in first century Palestine. The third is a rewarding “content” study 
of the thrust of the message of Jesus as interpreted by the early 
church. 


This is a choice book from the viewpoint of content, and the style 
is brilliant and delightful. The author positionizes himself as stand- 
ing in the tradition of “orthodox dissent,” a position shared by many 
who desire freedom in their approach to the Gospels but desire to 
avoid the extremes which characterize much of New Testament 
scholarship today. Ray Summers 


Understanding the Sermon on the Mount. By Harvey K. 
McArthur. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 192 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. McArthur has written an excellent book concerning the 
Sermon on the Mount. He has chapters dealing with the Mosaic 
tradition, Pauline tradition, eschatology, ethics and the Christian’s 
understanding of the Sermon. Dr. McArthur has read widely in 
both ancient and modern literature. He has learned from many but 
has made what he has learned his own. His general viewpoint is 
that the Sermon is eschatologically oriented but with a permanent 
rather than interim ethic. His work is written with great lucidity 
and simplicity. Happily, it is free from involved technical theological 
jargon. Some will not like the eschatological orientation, but all 
can find genuine help from this work. Raymond Bryan Brown 


The Mind of Jesus. By William Barclay. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. 340 pages. $5.00. 


The portrayal of Jesus presented by William Barclay, lecturer 
in New Testament Language and Literature at Glasgow University, 
is at once both scholarly and devoutly reverent. The author begins 
with the assumption that though we do not possess the materials for 
a biography of Jesus yet we do have in the Synoptic Gospels a reli- 
able account of the ministry of Jesus. Using these materials as the 
basis he seeks to reconstruct the framework of the basic events of 
Jesus’ life and to enter into His mind or self-consciousness in regard 
to His unique, divine mission as God’s Messiah. The experience of 
Jesus in the temple at the age of twelve marks both the beginning 
of the book and the point at which Jesus’ unique task became clear 
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to Him. Further pivotal points in the consciousness of Jesus are 
found in the ministry of John the Baptist, Baptism, Temptation, His 
Message of the Kingdom of God, the Miracles, titles applied to Him, 
Caesarea Philippi, Transfiguration, entry into Jerusalem, Cleansing 
the Temple, the Last Supper, and the events culminating in the 
crucifixion. Significantly the last chapter ends with the personal 
judgment of the author upon the ministry of Jesus—‘“Jesus Christ 
is Lord.” 

There is little that is new or novel in the book. It follows 
rather the basic conclusions of sound biblical scholarshp in regard to 
the intention of Jesus. A criticism which many will find is the 
author’s placing too early in the life of Jesus the consciousness of 
His mission, the means of it, and the end to which it would lead 
Him. Yet this criticism cannot detract from the conclusion of an 
excellent portrayal of the purpose of Jesus and from a deep devotion 
and commitment that is intermingled with the portrayal. 


Hyran E. Barefoot 


The Theology of the Gospel According to Thomas. By Bertil 
Gartner. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 286 pages. $5.00. 


Bertil Gartner, Professor of New Testament at the University of 
Uppsala, makes in his book a timely contribution to a fresh area of 
New Testament study—the relationship between the extra-canonical 
“Sayings of Jesus” recovered recently in Egypt (especially Thomas 
which contains so many of these sayings) and the words of Jesus 
as they are preserved in the Gospels. Remarkable theological dif- 
ferences exist between the form of Jesus’ words in the Gospels and 
these new “unknown” words of Jesus. Such differences are explained 
by Gartner on the basis of the Gnostic character of Thomas (cf. esp. 
pp. 77ff). In keeping with Gnostic practices, the author of Thomas 
also altered Scripture to suit his own purpose and viewpoint. 


In Part II, Gartner deals systematically with the thought of 
Thomas against its Gnostic background. A final chapter is devoted 
to the problem of dating Thomas. Although the complete extant copy 
of the work, newly recovered at Nag Hammadi, dates from the fourth 
or fifth century A.D., Gartner sees the original work produced in 
the same period that witnessed the activity of Valentinus, Marcion, 
and Cerdo (circa A.D. 150). Jerry Vardaman 


The Holy Spirit and Modern Thought. By Lindsay Dewar. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 224 pages. $4.50. 


Dewar has made a distinct contribution to our understanding of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in at least three different ways. First 
of all, he corrects the common opinion that the work of the Spirit is 
confined to the realm of the supernatural. The insistence that the 
Spirit of God works not only in the realm of the transcendent but 
also in the realm of the immanent is an insight which has implica- 
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tions of great consequence. This seems in complete harmony with 
the belief that God is not only the God of redemption but also the 
God of creation. It also leads to a theology of incarnation, one of 
the points threatened by Bultmann’s emphasis on transcendence. 


In the second place his challenge to G. W. H. Lampe’s the seal 
of the Spirit is also on solid ground. Lampe has interpreted baptism 
as the seal of the Spirit, but Dewar points out that this was not the 
case in the New Testament and that the early church normally looked 
upon the reception of the Spirit as following baptism. Any deviating 
from this was an exception and not the rule. 

The most distinctive thing about the book is the effort to relate 
the Christian experience with the Holy Spirit to the psychological 
idea of the unconscious life. This is in harmony with the emphasis 
on natural and the supernatural, for the conscious and the uncon- 
scious should be considered in this relation. It will be a mistake 
if the issues raised by Dewar are not debated in great detail. 

Dale Moody 


Human Spirit and Holy Spirit. By Arnold B. Come. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 208 pages. $4.00. 


The title of this volume represents the thesis: “That man’s 
knowledge of God must not be developed in isolation from man’s 
knowledge of himself.” In dialogue with modern philosophy, psy- 
chology and theology, the author corrects some of the one-sided 
theology of our time. The clarity with which he distinguishes 
between the human spirit and the Holy Spirit avoids the unbalanced 
emphases of Karl Barth and Eduard Schweizer who almost identify 
the spirit of man with the Spirit of God. On the other hand I believe 
that Come goes too far in declaring that the spirit is the man. I 
think it would be a bit better if he would say that man is a living 
soul who has a body and has a spirit. It seems to me that it would 
be much nearer to biblical thought to say that the soul is the unity 
of spirit and body rather than saying that “spirit has the positive 
unity of body and soul.” It is, however, the spirit that makes pos- 
sible a qualitative transcendence over the realm of nature and sets 
man in a position of dialogue with God and man. This Come has 
developed with clarity and in a convincing manner. Dale Moody 


John Wesley’s Theology Today. By Colin W. Williams. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 252 pages. $4.50. 

An Australian Methodist theological professor has published his 
doctoral dissertation at Drew University. It is a re-examination of 
Wesley’s theology in view of contemporary ecumenical dialogue. 
After initial consideration of the nature of doctrine and of authority 
Williams proceeds to expound Wesley’s thought according to his 
“order of salvation,” which extends from prevenient grace to escha- 
tology. The study is largely based on primary sources, but the 
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author also makes ample use of the major writers on Wesley, par- 
ticularly J. S. Simon, L. Tyerman, F. Hildebrandt, J. C. Bowmer, 
J. H. Rigg, H. Lindstrom, and A. S. Yates. Williams excels in ex- 
pounding Kesley on repentance as prior to faith, on the atonement, 
on ecclesiolae in ecclesia, and on Christian perfection. He rightly 
sees that on Christian perfection “Wesley’s problem is how to define 
a perfection that is imperfect” and to keep in balance two distinct 
definitions of sin. Debatable are his efforts to transmute Wesley’s 
doctrine of original sin into Neo-Orthodoxy’s existential fall, to 
make the Aldersgate experience not conversion but the gaining of 
assurance, and to criticize Wesley for failure to relate assurance to 
baptism, as did Luther, as well as to the witness of the Spirit. This 
is a book for Methodists and for non-Methodists. 

James Leo Garrett 


The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. By G. C. 
Berkouwer. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956. 414 pages. $4.95. 


In 1947 Cornelius Van Til published The New Modernism, a 
Calvinistic blast at Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. Few readers 
were convinced that Van Til had been fair with the Swiss theologians. 
Berkouwer’s Calvinistic criticism of Karl Barth is remarkably free 
from distortion and venom, and its appearance is a distinct con- 
tribution to theological discussion and understanding. 


Now that Barth’s Church Dogmatics is being translated into 
English the work by G. C. Berkouwer will be even more useful as 
a critical guide and helpful introduction. The exposition of Barth’s 
theology is always fair even when it is critical, and certainly the 
triumph of grace is a central theme in the theology of Barth. It 
would probably be more correct to speak of the centrality of Christ, 
especially in Barth’s more recent utterances. 


The triumph of grace in the doctrine of creation constitutes one 
of the most radical revisions of this theme in the history of theology. 
One wonders if Barth has not pushed harder than usual here in 
order to defend himself against the charge that he has no doctrine 
of creation. This along with his emphasis on election of all in Christ 
is about as Christo-centric as it is possible to be. Christ is the elect 
one and all are elected in Him. Barth does not make it clear 
whether this means all will be saved or whether it means all that 
are in Christ will be saved. Emil Brunner has accused him of uni- 
versalism at this point, but Barth denies the charge. We must wait 
until Barth has elaborated his view more thoroughly in order to 
answer this question. 


One should not depend solely upon a book of this type for his 
understanding of Barth, for there is no substitute for the hours of 
pondering one of the great theological systems in the history of the 
Christian faith, The beginner on Barth, however, will find this 
helpful and dependable. Dale Moody 
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The Reconciling Gospel. By Culbert G. Rutenber. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press, 1960. 183 pages. $1.50. 

“To explain the meaning of the Christian gospel in laymen’s 
language” is Rutenber’s stated purpose for this book in which he 
seeks not only to avoid time-worn verbalisms which have surrounded 
the gospel, but also to present an enlarged concept of the meaning 
of the gospel for today. 

He agrees that the core of the gospel is the death and resur- 
rection of Christ for our sins. But, aware that men often make this 
the entire gospel, he appeals for recognition not only of the Christ 
who was—who lived and died and rose again, but of the Christ who 
is—who is at work today through his body, the church. 

This latter aspect is the most penetrating thrust of the book, for 
taking its rise here the argument is made that the church to be true 
to its nature must bear its witness not only through individual 
efforts but corporately also through courageous and enlightened 
social action. The author aims to enlarge the concept of evangelism 
by refuting thinking which puts evangelism in its own category and 
makes social action only an implication. In his view “social action is 
evangelism in one of its important forms.” 

Some Christians will find the author’s plea to the church for 
corporate social action controversial. Rutenber himself admits that 
those who place excessive trust in the slogan, “Changed lives will 
change society,” will find difficulty here. Others, however, aware of 
the massive social forces which challenge the Christian gospel today 
will find reading this book a stimulating and thought-provoking 
experience. They may even recognize in its pages an approach to the 
solution of some of the social ills of our day, an approach they may 
even dare to believe will enable the chureh in this day to change 
the world! Sabin P. Landry, Jr. 


The Ethic of Jesus in the Teaching of the Church. By John 
Knox. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1961. 124 pages. $2.00. 

In this short work, Professor Knox faces the question of the 
“authority and relevance” of Jesus’ ethical teaching for the con- 
temporary church. He begins with the assumption that we must 
take seriously the problem of that ethic and that we must “deal as 
adequately and as helpfully as possible” with the problem. Jesus, 
he contends, was concerned not with moral casuistry but with our 
ultimate obligation. In the first chapter of the book, Knox discusses 
the nature of Jesus’ originality and authority and indicates that Jesus 
holds us to a high and difficult ideal. In chapter two, the author 
discusses and seeks to evaluate the various attempts that men have 
made at disposing of Jesus’ absolute ethic. Chapter three suggests the 
necessity of moral casuistry but maintains that our compromising 
moral action can never be identified with the will of God itself. In 
chapter four, Knox shows how the Gospel of grace relates to moral 
effort. The closing chapter, “The Ethic and the Life of the Spirit,” 
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discusses the relation of Paul’s ethic to his theology. He comes to 
the conclusion that the apostle reacted too sharply against the Law, 
but that in the main he virtually approximated the ideal of his 
Master. In Paul we observe a concern to disclose the operation of 
the Spirit in guiding men toward greater moral effort. 

This is a thoughful little book with a reminder we need, viz., 
that a man is always under obligation to do what he can even though 
he cannot do all that he should! N. P. Howington 


Ethics and the Gospel. By T. W. Manson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1961. 109 pages. $2.75. 

This book by the well-known and thoroughly “sane and saintly” 
British scholar was published posthumously. Despite its brevity, the 
book contains a wealth of insight whether for the student of ethics 
or New Testament. 


Professor Manson’s opening chapter deals with “the Old Testa- 
ment background” in which he briefly compares and contrasts Greek 
and Hebrew ethics. This study is followed by an analysis of Israel’s 
prophetic morality and her manner of administering justice. In 
chapter two, the author shows how the ethics of Judaism grew out 
of the Law of Moses and afforded a background for Jesus’ ethical 
teaching. Jesus, says Manson, fulfilled the Law and the prophets by 
“understanding them in their deepest meaning” and “by going be- 
yond them in action.” This he discusses in his treatment of the 
Sermon on the Mount in chapter three, “Jesus and the Law of Moses.” 
He contends that the Jewish ethic, contrary to some notions, did insist 
on inward motive as well as outward good (p. 54). Chapter four 
deals with the imitatio Christi motif, the living disciple following 
carefully a Living Lord who is adequate for every situation that con- 
fronts us. Chapters four and five show how the ethic of Jesus came 
to be interpreted and applied within the Christian Community, the 
Church itself. Here Manson addresses himself to the inquiry as to 
how the teaching of Jesus, originally addressed to outsiders, came to 
be regarded by the early Christians as applying principally to them- 
selves. 

In summary, Manson sees the ethic of Jesus as an ethic of the 
Kingdom, the ethic of a leader who interprets and exemplifies the 
teaching. This ethic derives its content, form and authority from 
Christ. Thus it is a living and growing thing, applicable to every 
situation that arises. N. P. Howington 


Danger Ahead! By C. W. Scudder. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1961. XII plus 180 pages. $3.25. 

This book purports to be a study in social ethics. ‘The author 
describes the moral tensions in contemporary American society with 
special attention to “crime and corruption.” The chapters entitled 
“Contemporary Crime” and “Current Corruption” comprise the 
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strongest section of the book. Here the author analyzes, with the 
help of excellent sources, the problems of alcoholism, juvenile 
delinquency, syndicated crime, political corruption and the deleter- 
ious effects of commercial amusement and salacious literature. The 
second half of the book suggests basic strategies open to the Chris- 
tian church, practical implementation of Christian principles and the 
motivations that undergird Christian action. The author has written 
primarily for ministers. Perhaps this accounts for the “ministerial” 
tone of the book, and its “preachy” sections where the author com- 
piles exegetical comments to support his case. Stylistically, the 
work abounds in split infinitives. Yet, it will prove its value if it 
achieves its basic purpose of arousing moral wrath over obvious 
evils and stimulating moral education and action through the 
churches. N. P. Howington 


Men and Morals. By Isaac Woodbridge Riley. New York: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1960. 425 pages. $6.50. (Paper 
edition $1.95). 

This book, first published in 1929, is now republished in both 
cloth and paperback. Those familiar with the original will be 
pleased to know of its availablilty again. Others interested in the 
evolution of ethics will find this volume to be more than the usual 
history. There is nothing wooden about it, as the author clothes 
his historical analysis with numerous quotations from primary 
sources, with personal insights and applications, and even with 
witticisms. 

After an introductory chapter, the book is divided into ten 
major parts, from “The Dawn of Morals” to “Modern Schools.” 
Attention is given to the Greek moral thinkers, the Asiatic Systems 
of Buddhism and Confucianism, the Stoics and Epicureans, and to 
Augustine and Aquinas in an analysis of ecclesiastical morals. Parts 
six through nine treat the ethics of the renaissance, the enlightenment, 
the revolt, and idealism. In these divisions the thought of ten 
major ethical thinkers is examined. One would not be critical of 
the men selected for treatment, but it is to be regretted that others 
worthy of treatment have been omitted. 


A comprehensive index of names and subjects serve to make the 
book a valuable resource tool. Unfortunately, however, references 
to primary sources are not always identified, but if this makes it 
less useful, it also makes it more readable. G. Willis Bennett 


Has Anti-Semitism Roots in Christianity? By Jules Isaac. New 
York: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1961. 95 pages. 
50 cents. 

Professor Jules Isaac, French historian and Jewish apologist, lost 
his family during Hitler’s pogroms in Europe. During this period 
also Isaac began his intensive research concerning anti-Semitism. 
Some of this research appeared in the books Jesus et Israel and La 
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Genese de l’Antisemitisme. The lecture contained in the small book 
under review was delivered at the University of Sorbonne in De- 
cember of 1959. Its general thesis is that the Christian church in 
its theology and teaching has contributed powerfully to anti-Semitic 
feelings. This “system of degredation” and “teaching of contempt” 
has persisted despite the Christian doctrine of love and brotherhood. 
Professor Isaac recognizes forms of pre-Christian persecution of the 
Jews, but feels that the Church has significantly advanced hostility 
against Israel, especially since the fourth century A.D. He lists and 
criticizes the anti-Jewish themes found in the church’s teaching 
and urges the church to bring that teaching into line with the 
church’s true gospel. The book has an appendix containing Isaac’s 
suggested steps toward the revision of Christianity’s education pro- 
gram concerning the Jews. A thoughtful reader can hardly escape 
the sincerity and cogency of the author’s plea through these pages. 

N. P. Howington 


Biblical Thought and the Secular University. By George Arthur 
Buttrick. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. 
83 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Buttrick has written a brief and sparkling book about a 
subject in which he has been interested for many years. His Faith 
and Education was concerned with the same general area. In this 
particular work Dr. Buttrick is anxious to demonstrate that religion, 
and biblical religion in particular, has a valid, even imperative rela- 
tion to the frame of reference, or orientation, of the secular univer- 
sity. He attacks the notion that secularism is objective and hence 
equals truth. He demonstrates that some of secularism’s loftiest 
assumptions come from biblical faith, while its belief in progress 
is a demonstration that it does not understand the nature of man in 
biblical terms. 


Dr. Buttrick pleads for a place for the biblical view of man and 
his world within the curriculum of the secular university. The prac- 
tical suggestion that he makes is that courses in biblical thought 
be taught on the basis of unimpeachable scholarship. In a brilliant 
lecture on the relation of reason to revelation Dr. Buttrick argues 
that the secular university needs to give attention it is not now 
generally giving to the “self-transcendent” mind—which is con- 
siderably more than what can be called the “scientific mind”. A 
beautiful, almost devotional lecture, demonstrating the mutual gifts, 
faith, hope, and love, closes the little book. 


Those of us who are graduates of state universities know, be- 
cause we have experience, that Dr. Buttrick has telling things to 
say about this important issue. But a country that honors the 
doctrine of separation of church and state must explore all avenues 
of approach possible without losing what must remain as a noble 
part of our heritage. Surely church-related universities must con- 
tinually re-examine what is often very superficial “Christian edu- 
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cation”. There is no doubt that Dr. Buttrick has challenging obser- 
vations to make to those who espouse the cause of the secular 
university. Raymond Bryan Brown 


In Quest of Freedom: American Political Thought and Practice. 
By Alpheus Thomas Mason and Richard H. Leach. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 568 pages. $9.25. 

The two authors highly trained in jurisprudence, history, and 
political science, and now teaching at Princeton and Duke Univer- 
sities, combine their skills to write IN QUEST OF FREEDOM. This 
book attempts to give a historical interpretation of American politi- 
cal thought and practice that has had a bearing on freedom from 
the Puritan period until the present. The role of actual participants 
in the affairs of state is traced. Their writings or speeches are 
examined to show the contribution they made in “opposing, dis- 
cussing, deliberating, compromising, and deciding” the significant 
issues that have led to the rise and development of freedom. 

This historical approach shows the variety of points of view that 
have been entertained, with attention to the part nonconformity 
and dissent, as well as compromise, have played. Crucial junctures 
in history claiming special attention are the debate leading to the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and the ratification, the secession followed by the Civil War, the 
New Deal and the redefining of freedom that came with the welfare 
measures, and the new debate over Union growing out of the 
desegregation decision of the Supreme Court. Appropriate attention 
is given to the role of religious and educational leaders, and to 
the effort to obtain social justice for all groups in society. 

Educators and ministers will find this study a valuable and 
delightful refresher in history, and a penetrating evaluation of the 
unending quest for freedom. It becomes increasingly clear that at 
no time can one conclude that the quest is over, for questions of 
equality, power, and human rights reoccur with new conditions and 
demand new answers. The thoughful reader may not always share 
the authors’ interpretation, but will be intrigued with the scope 
of material brought together and the grasp of history portrayed.. 

G. Willis Bennett 


A Psychology for Preaching. By Edgar N. Jackson. Great Neck, 
New York: Channel Press, 1961. 191 pages. $3.50. 


Perhaps no academic discipline is more closely related to (and 
thus has so much to offer) the whole area of religious communication 
as psychology. In fact, this reviewer contended some time ago that 
psychology (particularly pastoral psychology and counseling) has 
made some of the most valuable (and revolutionary) findings 
pertinent to preaching and related speech-address-communications 
that should be made available to every pastor in training or on the 
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field. So a book like the one aforementioned seemed timely and 
welcome. Unfortunately, however, it is not a definitive study such 
as would satisfy a student of psychology or of preaching or of any 
other related communications area. It seems best suited for the 
“summer trade.” 


Having read the book “word for word,” this reviewer (also a 
major in psychology of some time back) still wonders exactly what 
the author intended the reader to receive as a “psychology for 
preaching.” The reader will have to take the fleeting references 
to psychological terms, the rather superficial resume of all the tra- 
ditional admonitions about “good preaching” (though the author 
makes much of “poor preaching”) to be found in any current book 
on homiletics, a very skimpy chapter on group response (ever read 
a chapter in an introduction to psychology on “crowd action and 
reaction”?) and a similar one on group dynamics, intermittent para- 
graphs on art (all kinds but especially the art of preaching related 
in usually traditional ways to worship), and a subtle build-up of 
intuition leading to a kind of maturity, and construct his own “spy- 
chology for preaching.” Let us hope that an exacting author (“so 
apt,” p. 167, “unexcusable,” p. 168, “much that has been done in 
the pulpit has been little more than a projection of the disturbances 
and maladjustments of the preacher himself,” p. 177) will meet the 
need one thought he would find met particularly in the chapter on 
“Where Disciplines Meet.” Preachers are using psychology in their 
ministries every day. It would enrich their ministries to see a care- 
fully developed, “straight down the line,” academically oriented, 
spiritually grounded relationship between that discipline and their 
twenty-four-hour a day ministry of “speaking for God,” along with 
the major conclusions that can be drawn from such a relationship. 

Charles A. McGlon 


Deliverance to the Captives. By Karl Barth. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 160 pages. $3.00. 

It would be difficult to conceive of sermons more comforting 
and encouraging than these messages by the master theologian, Karl 
Barth. Here is a homiletical demonstration of the truth of “the 
humanity of God.” Most of the sermons were preached to the in- 
mates of the prison at Basel, Switzerland, but their simplicity and 
universal relevance make them appealing to all classes of persons. 

These are textual sermons of the simplest variety. The author 
spells out the text word-by-word or phrase-by-phrase, yet the 
dimensions of theological meaning, the appropriateness of illustrative 
material, and the warm humanness of approach keep the sermonic 
form from ever being wooden and mechanical. Barth surprises us 
now and again with flashes of humor and charms us with his homely 
illustrations. 

In these sermons the “Wholly Other” of Barth’s earlier years is 
presented with a different emphasis. The personal and social impli- 
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cations of his alleged “universalism” are worked out in an atmos- 
phere of compassionate, yet compelling urgency. 

A prayer by the author precedes each sermon and another 
follows it. The prayers are as striking as the sermons. They are 
at once filled with the boldness of faith and with the yearning of 
human need and sympathy. 


The preacher who learns from Barth will discover that the man 
of God may preach the gospel more effectively by a generous use 
of the pronoun “we,” penitently yet confidently expressed, than by 
the constant use of “you,” said arrogantly and accusingly. 

James W. Cox 


Putting Faith to Work. By Robert J. McCracken. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. X plus 179 pages. $3.00. 


The author, pastor of Riverside Church in New York since 1946, 
divides the twenty-three sermons in this book into three categories. 
One group describes “A Mature Faith”; another delineates “A Sus- 
taining Faith”; and the third depicts “A Relevant Faith.” The 
unifying principle of the book is that “personal faith must be 
matched by social concern.” Each message contains sharp biblical 
insights, fresh illustrations and timely discussions. The pertinence 
of the sermons is suggested by some of the titles: “Isn’t One Reli- 
gion As Good As Another?”; “God and Outer Space”; “Why So 
Tense?”; “Are Americans Growing Soft?”; “Jesus and Status Seek- 
ing”; and “Discrimination: the Shame of Sunday Morning.” 

N. P. Howington 


Messages for Men. By H. C. Brown, Jr. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1960. 150 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. H. C. Brown, Jr., Professor of Preaching at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, presents in this volume a collection 
of addresses and articles by outstanding laymen, some of whom have 
been closely identified with Southern Baptist denominational life. 
Each of the seventeen contributors has written a sermon for laymen 
and, in addition, a briefer message for preachers. These messages 
will give the pastor a deeper understanding of his co-laborers of 
the laity. They will, also, help him to preach with greater relevance. 
Alert laymen who frequently address church groups should, likewise, 
find this to be a helpful volume. James W. Cox 


An Expository Preacher’s Notebook. By D. W. Cleverley Ford. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 220 pages. $3.50. 

D. W. Cleverley Ford is minister of Holy Trinity Church, South 
Kensington. In the preface to his book, he insists that the volume 
“aims at providing expository sermon material” plus some princi- 
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ples and techniques of expository sermon preparation. The “samples” 
afforded by the author cover Old and New Testament passages and 
illustrate the use both of biblical paragraphs and biblical biographies 
in preaching. 

Ford’s rather lengthy “preface” is really an introduction to 
expository preaching. Therein he defines the term, indicates what 
expository preaching is and is not, discusses briefly the values and 
difficulties of the art and relates it to the total pastoral task. The 
messages that follow the introduction are helpful as examples of 
solid biblical exposition. They are sermons, as expository messages 
ought to be, not neat academic exercises unrelated to life needs. This 
book will help the pastor who wants to develop skills as a biblical 
preacher. N. P. Howington 


Orders and Prayers for Church Worship. Compiled by Ernest 
A. Payne and Stephen F. Winward. London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 
1960. 286 pages. 12/6. 


Two British Baptist leaders have greatly enriched our resource 
materials for church worship by this compilation of prayers, scrip- 
ture sentences and suggested orders for various types of church 
services. 


An incidental value is the opportunity of getting the British 
Baptist viewpoint on many elements of the worship program and 
their usual order of worship for various church services. The 
twelve pages of introductory material is in itself a very fine state- 
ment concerning worship. 


Although the compilers suggest that extempore prayer be 
offered in most places, they say, “We have also provided prayers, 
either to be used as they stand, or in the hope that they may be of 
some help to the minister in his own preparation.” Many readers 
will be interested also in their designation of seventeen different 
types of church services including baptism, the Lord’s Supper and 
also such items as the dedication of children, the laying on of 
hands, the reception of church members, the commissioning of a 
deaconess, the formation of a church, the dedication of a church 
building along with several others, all designated as “ordinances of 
the church.” They say concerning these “new” ordinances that they 
hope that they will be of special help since no provision has been 
made in any of the former free church manuals for guidance. They 
obviously are concerned not only with present British Baptist prac- 
tice but also to a return to New Testament times when they say 
“The laying-on-of-hands after baptism, as well as in ordination 
services and in times of sickness, was practised in apostolic times and 
by the early General Baptists of Britain.” Pastors will find this 
manual quite helpful in the enrichment of their worship services 
and in their preparation for special occasions and services in the 
church. Allen W. Graves 
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Basic Writings in Christian Education. Edited by Kendig B. 
Cully. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1961. 350 pages. $4.95. 


The editor of this work has brought together excerpts related 
to Christian education from the writings of some of the great men 
of Christian history—from Clement of Alexander to George A. Coe— 
thirty-one in all. A brief introduction of each writer is given 
before his writing is presented. 


This work makes a distinct contribution since it provides many 
who do not have access to the original sources with an opportunity 
to read something of what these men have said rather than get the 
information from secondhand sources. Because so many men are 
included in the book, their writings are necessarily more brief than 
would have been desirable. Findley B. Edge 


TV: The Big Picture. By Stan Opotowsky. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1961. 318 pages. $4.50. 


Reading the aforementioned book proved much more interesting 
than looking at some of the TV programs on which the author “gives 
the inside dope!” Being the work of a reporter who avowedly had 
no inside connections with broadcasters but who wanted to find out 
the “whos, hows, and whys” of the industry, the book contains some 
facts and figures an insider would have considered unnecessary. On 
the other hand, it also shows relationships between the industry and 
other facets of American life of which the insider is perhaps not 
even aware. Written in a fluid, non-academic style, filled with 
reports of face-to-face interviews with people who are U. S. broad- 
casting, this book makes good reading for anyone interested in the 
impact of TV upon his own life, the life of his family, and of all 
those others with whom he works and for whom he bears some kind 
of responsibility. It might profitably be on the shelf of any church 
library. Charles A. McGlon 
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This is the first book ever published on 
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traces the growth and influence of the 
heroic group who brought the spirit of 
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liberty as an American constitutional 
principle. 


This carefully documented work fills a 
neglected phase of American church 
history. Bibliography. 
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Order from or visit your... 


Roar’ L BAPTIST BOOK STORE 
Baptist Foundations in the South is a 


fact-filled account of the men—the 
denomination—the Great Awakening 
—which were destined in the provi- 
dence of God to serve as major instru- 
ments for planting the Christian Faith 
in the Southern frontiers of early 
America. A Broadman Book $4.25 
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October 31-November 3: Missions Emphasis Week, Mr. Jim Vaus, Execus 
tive Director, Youth Development, Inc., New York City, 3 
New York. BE: 

November 2: Missionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Mr. Jim Vaus. 

November 21-22: Gheens Lecturer on Christian Ethics, 10:00 A.M., 
Dr. George Kelsey, Professor of Christian Ethics, Drew 
University, Madison, New Jersey. 

December 6: Missionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Dr. R. Pierce Beavers, Profes: 
of Missions, University of Chicago. 
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